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|} PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Do I Hear a Bid? 


a: 7S BRAVE and up to now successful defense of sturdy lit- 


tle Finland against the aggression of Soviet Russia has 
won the admiration of all Americans who believe that might 
is not right, that there are things worth dying for no matter 
the hopeless odds of bestial power. During the past five weeks 
we have gloried in the victories of the Finns as they hurled 
Stalin’s hordes back across the Red border, but we must know 
that without help the courageous stand of the Finns will be- 
come another Alamo. That help, however, is now being mar- 
shalled in all the democracies of the world. In America, the 
artists, working with Herbert Hoover’s National Committee 
on Finnish Relief, intend to do their part. 


Many of the nation’s finest artists have donated paintings 
to be sold for the relief of Finland through a “Blind Auc- 
tion.” An exhibition of these works will be held for two 
weeks, beginning Jan. 22, at the Grand Central Galleries, 
Hotel Gotham, New York. They will be sold without reserve 
and the entire proceeds will be forwarded to Helsinki. No 
commission will be charged and all costs of the exhibition 
and auction are being borne by the co-operating dealers. 

A word about the procedure of this auction: Anyone may 
submit bids in person or by mail on any of the works. Cards 
are available for the asking; on them can be noted the sum 
you wish to pay, name, address, etc. Your bid will be noted 
in a confidential book, so that you may be notified of any 
bid in excess of yours, thereby giving you opportunity to in- 
crease your bid. (You may designate one or more choices.) 
Names of bidders and amounts bid will be held in strict 
confidence. At the close of the exhibition, on Feb. 3, the Bid- 
Box will be opened, the results tabulated and the works de- 
clared sold to the highest bidders. 


The plan was born about two weeks ago when Jon Corbino 
remarked: “I wish I could help the Finns if there were any 
way of doing it by giving one of my pictures.” It was found 
that a lot of other artists felt the same way, and a self-ap- 
pointed committee began work, with Robert Macbeth as act- 
ing secretary. Mayor La Guardia then designated the com- 
mittee as the Arts Section of the New York Chapter of the 
National Committee, with Jonas Lie as chairman. After Mr. 
Lie’s tragic death this week, Jon Corbino succeeded. An honor 
roll of participating artists (as of Jan. 11) may be found on 
page 10 of this issue. 

Something of Finland’s tragedy may be glimpsed in a 
recent letter which Sue May Gill received from Mrs. Otte 
Skold, wife of the noted Swedish artist: “They come here 
with the boats from Finland—people without any home; the 
men condemned to death are left behind. They roll over the 
frontiers in the north, with cold, dying children in their 
arms. We are happy to hear the opinion of America, the just 
rage you feel and speak, but they, and we, need help. I hope 
you might do something. You know a lot of people. Can’t 
the artists collect money—we do here—giving art, selling 
art for Finland. Alas we need more help than that; we need 
an even stronger opinion against these awful murders. Try 
to create it.” : 

The art auction at the Grand Central Galleries is the most 
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practical—and thrilling—means by which you can support 
a brave but overmatched people in their valiant struggle 
against the most inexcusable act of aggression in modern 
European history. The artists are doing their part. What 
about you? 


Jonas Lie 

onas Lig, it might be said, died with his boots on. Always 
J a fighter for what he believed to be right, in art and in 
life, Lie was stricken last Monday as he left a meeting of 
the Arts Section of the National Committee on Finnish Re- 
lief. On Wednesday he was dead—leaving behind a world 
made more beautiful for his having been and a void in art 
circles that will take a long time to fill. His paintings, color- 
fully impressionistic and painted with firm allegiance to the 
traditional laws of art, reflected the “front-yard” of the Ameri- 
can scene—picturesque seaboard villages, snug fishing har- 
bors, silvery birches mirrored in still, blue-green water, 
peaceful landscapes and other aspects of beauty in America. 

Jonas Lie was the most liberal president the National 
Academy ever had. When he retired on Oct. 9, he reviewed 
briefly his five years in office: “I tried to get the younger 
element into the Academy and I think we succeeded. The 
Academy stands for something. It should not be an experi- 
mental institution. There were many other young artists I 
did not get in and there were also ideas that failed, but I 
think I’d be safe in saying I accomplished at least 50 per 
cent of what I set out to do.” Among the ideas “that failed” 
was the establishment of Academy-owned, permanent gal- 
leries, centrally located on New York’s 57th Street. 

When reporters pressed him for a reason for his retire- 
ment, Lie raised his bushy eyebrows and said: “I am simply 
overworked.” There is no doubt that Lie’s devotion to the 
Academy hastened his end. He fought until the final bell. 


Fable of the Jitterbugs 


Cr there were two little jitterbugs. One was a little boy 
jitterbug, the other was a little girl jitterbug. They 
danced all the time; sometimes just because they were happy, 
but usually because they loved to hear the peculiar rattle that 
sounded within their empty little skulls. It soothed the soles 
of their little itching feet. Anyway they were happy. 

Then came tragedy. The Great Fairy Godmother (known to 
La Dance as Martha Graham) told a reporter on the World- 
Telegram that their dancing represented the newest form of 
dance art. “There is, in their frenzied boundings and leap- 
ings, something that expresses the youth of America. They are 
completely untrammeled, uninhibited. There is an ugly beauty 
in their awkward twistings, and I think it shows the feelings 
of the times. Everything has speeded up and changed. The 
machine age brought a new speed and unevenness to our liv- 
ing habits, and this is simply their way of expressing their 
feelings.” 

The two little jitterbugs heard what the Great Fairy God- 
mother had said. “Gee, ain’t that sumpin,” murmured the lit- 
tle girl jitterbug. “Yes, let’s go express the youth of America 
some more,” replied the little boy jitterbug. So they jittered. 
But it wasn’t the same. They had become self-conscious slaves 
of their “aesthetic idiom” ; they watched the critics; they were 
moody, self-centered little jitterbugs. The Great Fairy God- 
mother had made them artists, but she had stolen their prim- 
itive happiness. Wher the task of expressing the machine age 
became too serious, their little hearts broke. 


As their little twin coffins rolled out to the graveyard, the 
mourners borrowed from H. L. Mencken the theme of their 
dirge: 

“And the end of it all was a hole in the ground 
And a scratch on a crumbling stone.” 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN 
ARTISTS GALLERIES 


REPRESENTATIVE water colors, pastels, 
gouaches, oils, etchings and_litho- 
graphs by the leading American art- 
ists listed below and featured exclu- 
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ing monthly exhibitions in our group 
galleries. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Bruce’s Accomplishments 


Sir: Many times after reading one of your 
editorials which seemed especially apt and 
ably done I have had the urge to drop you a 
line of compliment both to the balance of your 
ideas and to the clarity and vigor with which 
you present them. Not being much of a writer 
of “letters to editors” I have not done so until 
now. Your comments on the reported inside 
opposition to the Section of Fine Arts under 
Mr. Bruce deserve the appreciation of every 
last person, artist and layman alike, who is 
interested in the development of American art. 

I fervently hope that this appreciation will 
be widespread and vocal enough to leave no 
doubt in anyone’s mind, either in or out of 
government, regarding the true value of Mr. 
Bruce’s accomplishments during the past five 
years. 

The whole situation is eloquently pointed 
up by two contrasting situations. On the one 
hand, a congressional committee handing out 
$30,000 without a competition to Mr. Christy 
for what will, judging from past perform- 
ances, look like a blown up calendar illustra- 
tion (I can already see the ectoplasmic dames 
floating down through the ceiling). 

On the other hand, an example of the re- 
sults obtained by the Section of Fine Arts, the 
murals to be done for the St. Louis Post Office 
by Millman and Siporin: 9 large and 8 small 
panels with a total area of nearly five times 
the proposed Christy piece but costing the 
government $1,000 less, and most important, 
judging from the winning designs, they will 
be a magnificent series of paintings. 

That anyone has the effrontery to advocate 
our democratic government’s abandonment of 
a procedure producing results such as this, in 
favor of one typified by the first illustration 
mentioned above, makes my blood boil. 


—Avery Jounson, Denvile, N. J. 


On Government Encouragement 

Sir: I attended and enjoyed Mr. Peppino 
Mangravite’s lecture at Columbia University 
and in consequence was interested in the 
points of his lecture which you singled out 
and favored on “Your Page” of the December 
15th Art Dicest. I felt, however, that you 
failed to mention one of Mr. Mangravite’s 
important points, namely, that it is due mainly 
to the encouragement the Government has giv- 
en American Artists that the American people 
are conscious of a native and vital art. Mr. 
Mangravite spoke about this point as well as 
others with courage and conviction and I wish 
that his’ lecture had been heard by all the 
“Thomas Cravenites” as well as their enemies. 


—Miss Orca M. Duray, Woodcliff, N. J. 


Atlanta Bequeathed an Art Center 


Atlanta, Georgia, has benefitted substantially 
from the will of the late Edgar P. McBurney, 
whose will, filed last week, provides for the 
establishment of an art center to be known 
as the McBurney Art Memorial. It will be 
directed by the Atlanta Art Association and 
financed by funds managed by the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia. The entire proceeds of the 
estate, estimated at approximately $1,000,000, 
will accrue to the projected art center after 
special bequests are made and after the death 
of the benefactor’s widow. McBurney was an 
Atlanta financier and philanthropist. 
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Artists Finally Send Their Best to 1940 Whitney Annual 


A tive, vibrant, high-keyed Whitney An- 
nual—one replete with news about veteran in- 
stead of young artists—is the 1940 edition of 
the Whitney Museum’s most important yearly 
event. The public, grown sluggish from too 
many drab annuals in previous years, has 
five ample weeks. until Feb. 18, to shake off 
its lethargy and to make the pilgrimage. 

The show is larger this year because of 
the addition last summer of three new gal- 
leries on the upper floor. One of the mu- 
seum officials jokingly attributes the show’s 
higher quality to the same factor, suggesting, 
with a smile, that the artists sent their best 
works in the hope of getting into the large 
new room. For display and lighting facilities, 
this gallery holds no rival in New York City. 

However, the changes, growth, experimen- 
tation evident in the bulk of the work sug- 
gests another broader reason. A yeast is at 
work underneath, and it is agitating nearly 
all of the artists. Several have bolted their 
former groove, about-faced on their familiar 
style, and set boldly out on new courses. 
Others have flowered forth with the fruits of 
several years fumbling and reaching. A gain 
in confidence is evident in many of the paint- 
ings, and a sudden, surprising affection for 
color has seized the willing American artists. 

In all there are 262 works, unrestricted in 
media, representing 246 artists. The oils num- 
ber 113, the sculptures 52, with watercolors, 
drawings, and prints making up the remainder. 
It is the Whitney’s 9th year of giving these 
annuals which formerly alternated, oils with 
sculptures, as biennials. In the previous eight 
years the museum has acquired 135 works out 
of them for its own permanent collection. 
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For the present show a withering pace is 
set, both in form and color, by a large can- 
vas, Trio, by Walt Kuhn. Held relentlessly 
down to a play of intense reds and chalky 
white against a muddied green background, 
the oil (see cover) portrays three acrobats 
bursting with kinetic energy, momentarily toe- 
ing the mark just before flying apart into a 
pyramid or a double handspring. With the 
subtlest of psychological overtones worked in- 
to the bodies of each of the trio, the painting 
throbs like a row of triple dynamos. 

The Kuhn canvas, centered in the new 
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gallery on the upper floor, sets a high key for 
a roomful of vibrant essays. Nearby, this key 
is picked up by Three Sisters, by Henry 
Varnum Poor, a sturdily painted, sharp-col- 
ored figure study, drawn with an expert touch. 
In the same gallery a richly painted nude, 
which strikes an unwavering high C in several 
passages, represents Gladys Rockmore Davis. 
A pink and white Georgina Klitgaard blos- 
som picture, excellent in color, and Doris 
Lee’s August Afternoon both add a pastelish 
note of delicate color. Alexander Brook’s 
Georgia Cracker reaches a high point in char- 
acter study, depicting a loose-jawed “poor 
white” in all his threatening aspect. 

The same, thrill-packed gallery contains a 
wispy landscape by Yasuo Kuniyoshi, called 
Two Worlds, and a brilliant companion piece 
by Karl Fortess, entitled Unfortunate Inci- 
dent. Between these two rises, in all his gath- 
ering fury, the body of John Brown by John 
Steuart Curry, a detail from a large mural 
which the artist is painting for Kansas. The 
Curry is graphic in drawing and brown in 
color, straining at a drama which will be bet- 
ter held on a wall than by its present frame. 

In an adjacent gallery is a group of smaller 
sized canvases, each of particular interest. 
Luigi Lucioni’s famous portrait of Ethel Wa- 
ters (Art Dicest, Dec. 15 issue), voted the 
most popular painting at the Carnegie show 
this year, is present; also one of Emlen Etting’s 
simplified figures, Hitch Hiker, a delicately 
colored Arthur Dove, one of the best of Philip 
Evergood’s unpretty but strong social es- 
says, and a drab, old fashioned Gropper. 


The other galleries, upstairs and down, con- 
tain the most variety. Alexandre Hogue has: 
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contributed a competent if less punchy erosion 
picture; Manuel Tolegian sent a study of 
Grape Harvesters, crisp in form and color. 
Evidence of experimentation lies in an all-blue 
landscape by Henry Mattson which is relieved 
only by two slender white birches. A Sheeler 
silo is nearby, an excellent Frank London Na- 
ture Morte, and an overly black, confused 
Reginald Marsh painting of Dali's Dream of 
Venus. Molly Luce shows an unorthodox Sun- 
rise with Aurora galloping out of the cor- 
ner of a New England landscape and with 
beetles as big as people, plying their destiny 
up and down a truck garden. 

Morris Kantor has sent a painting, Con- 
versation at Twilight which forsakes the sim- 
plicity of his earlier compositions and at- 
tempts resolution of the complex. The now 
familiar Parson Weems’ Fable by Grant Wood 
hangs with a strange quietude in the Whit- 
ney’s Rose Room. One of the most surprising 
works in the show is Edward Hopper’s Cape 
Cod Evening, an entirely new note for this 
artist, containing graduated and threatening 
shadows in the distance. 

A. S. Baylinson contributes one of his most 
powerfully wrought nudes, Woman and Can- 
ary; George Grosz shows a gain in handling 
his new directions in the still life, The Check- 


ered Napkin; Henry Lee McFee puts punch 
into a study of Wild Flowers and Grasses; 
Andrée Ruellen achieves a sturdy lyricism in 
her In the Garden; and there is excellent 
promise in the fine-toned, abstract still. life 
of Bradley Walker Tomlin. 


Swelling the number of canvases of sheer 
strength is a Marsden Hartley that is one of 
the artist’s best in his recent series—an un- 
compromising pile of stacked lumber—while 
at the opposite end of the same room is an 
adamantine view of the Ozarks by Everett 
Spruce, which received, unfortunately, (some 
picture has to) the poorest hanging in the 
show. Both of these canvases are distinguished 
for their refractory architecture of form. At 
the other end of good painting—rich sensuous 
color—is John Koch’s Still Life. 


It is such paintings as the foregoing that 
provide the backbone of the show, and also 
the news. In the past few years the Whitney 
annuals were given a neat-dominating cast by 
a group, including Jared French, William 
Palmer, Charles Locke, Edward Laning, and 
Paul Cadmus which—devoted to contemporary 
foibles enveloped in good. line but poor lo- 
cal color—lacked strength and punch and 
the rigors of aesthetics. This group is in- 
cluded this year, too, but, as a manner or 
style of painting, it appears completely over- 
whelmed and submerged by the comeback of 
the older men. That definitely is news. 


Surrealism has a corner in the show that 
commands immediate attention. In the Dali 
manner, and many will agree as good as Dali, 
is Federico Castellén’s The Invitation, a curi- 
ously low-toned, brilliantly brushed canvas. 
Louis Guglielmi, Francis Criss, James Guy, 
and Peter Blume (with his Eternal City) are 
others in the same, craft-like vein. The more 
violent forms of abstractionism are repre- 
sented by a brightly patterned Stuart Davis, a 
stark, arresting picture called Hero by Jacob 
Hirsch, and a clipped flood view, Deep River, 
by Abraham Harriton. 

In the entrance gallery to the museum is a 
group of paintings dominated by an impres- 
sionistic study by the late Ernest Lawson. Pep- 
pino Mangravite’s The Artist’s Family and 
Henry Billings sun-dappled, interwoven Deep 
Woods are both outstanding. John Carroll’s 
picture, Trapeze Performers fails to measure 
up to his best work. Elsewhere is a quiet fig- 
ure study by Guy Pene du Bois, a canvas, 
South American Blues, by Bernard Karfiol, 
which has a melancholy gaiety to it; a well 
done Waldo Peirce landscape, On the Penob- 
scot, a jungle-filled Romantic Landscape by 
Henry Schnakenberg; a Max Weber Refugees, 
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which, done with a shaking, trembling brush 
goes nearly to the snapping point. 

The watercolor section is small and not 
too distinguished, with outstanding works by 
Thomas Donnelly, George Picken, Charles 
Burchfield, Adolf Dehn. The sculptures are 
of varying interest. One of the best is Saul 
Baizerman’s hammered copper figure, the 
most striking, Aaron Goodleman’s Kultur, the 
most poignant Richmond Barthe’s Boy with 
Flute, and most animated, a rococo bas-re- 
lief, Cotton Pickers by John Hovannes. Other 
sculptors well represented are Dorothea Green- 
baum, Arthur Lee, Margaret Brassler Kane, 
Eugenie Gershoy, Hugo Robus, and Romuald 
Kraus. 

In summation, the show is that surprise of 


surprises—a driving, potent comeback by the 
veterans of American art. 


Los Angeles Museum in High Gear 
The Los Angeles Museum, thrown this year 


into active gear by its new director, Roland 
J. McKinney, will hold several nationally im- 


portant exhibitions during the next few 
months, in addition to its regular series of 
one-man shows. On Jan. 13 a show on “The 
Development of Impressionism,” an education- 
al exhibit of 60 important paintings, will be 
opened. In March, as a pre-Easter attraction, 
there will be an important exhibit of Liturgi- 
cal Arts. The pre-Columbian art of North 
Central and South American Indians is on 
the April calendar. In May, Mr. McKinney 
will inaugurate his first “Artists’ West” an- 
nual exhibition, which will, in time, according 
to Alma May Cook of the Evening Herald 
and Express, “become to the artists west of 
Pittsburgh as important as the Carnegie ex- 
hibitions.” 


Open Sunday Evenings 


Beginning Jan. 14 the Los Angeles Museum 
will be open Sunday evenings, the hours be- 
ing from 1 to 9 p.m. In the new schedule the 
museum will be closed Monday mornings until 
1 p.m. 
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Italian Masterpieces 
Come to New York 


New York’s Museum of Modern Art this 
month bridges several centuries of art history. 
On Jan. 7 it shipped its Picasso show to Chi- 
cago and then made ready for the opening, 
on the 26th, of an exhibition of the Italian 
Renaissance masterpieces that starred in the 
famous old master show at the San Francisco 
exposition. The Italian pictures, which have 
just concluded a record run in the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, were scheduled for return to 
Italy directly after the Chicago showing, but 
through negotiations with Italian government 
officials the show ‘was secured for New York. 

The 21 paintings and seven sculptures will 
occupy the entire second floor of the museum. 
The display was contracted for, Stephen C. 
Clark, chairman of the Modern’s board of 
trustees, announced, “to give New York an 
opportunity to see the masterpieces before 
they are returned to Italy, where a law has 
recently been passed to prevent their ever 
leaving that country again. We accepted the 
exhibition only after we were informed that, 
for various reasons, the Metropolitan Museum 
was not in a position to meet the requirements 
of the Italian Government representatives.” 

Headlining the much-travelled exhibition is 
Botticelli’s Birth of Venus. It was the news 
that this canvas, one of the treasured posses- 
sions of the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, was to 
be included in the Italian loans that stirred 
the greatest excitement when the San Fran- 
cisco show’s officials announced its coup. 

Another historic display is Michelangelo’s 
bas-relief Madonna and Child with the Young 
St. John, a marble which, according to the 
museum, will be the first sculpture from the 
chisel of this Renaissance Titan to be seen in 
New York. It was executed when Michel- 
angelo was only 29. Already, however, the 
artist’s mastery of the figure is evident, as is 
also, especially in the expression of the Ma- 
donna, his power to charge his creations with 
mental strength and forceful personalities. 

Also occupying an extremely important 
niche in the show is Raphael’s circular Ma- 
donna of the Chair, which for decades has 
helped to draw visitors to the Pitti Palace in 
Florence. It was of this panel, and of others 
of similar subject, that Bernhard Berenson 
wrote: “Raphael has enshrined all the noble 
tenderness and human sublimity of Christian- 
ity, all the glamour and edifying beauty of 
the antique world, in forms so radiant that we 
ever return to them to renew our inspiration.” 

Adding ample measures of brilliancy to the 
exhibit are canvases and sculptures by Cor- 
regio, Titian, Donatello, Verocchio, Fra An- 
gelico, Masaccio and Bellini, to name only a 
few. 

Anticipating queries concerning the presen- 
tation of Renaissance works in a museum de- 
voted to contemporary art, Mr. Clark said 
that “our acceptance of this exhibition of Ital- 
ian masterpieces does not indicate a change 
in the established policy of the Museum or 
any shifting of its emphasis on the contempo- 
rary arts. Our primary interest is, and will 
continue to be, in the field of modern art. 
Greai masterpieces of art are not, however, 
bound by any period and the influence of the 
Italian Renaissance and Baroque traditions 
upon the modern artist is fundamental and 
continuous.” 

During the course of the old master show, 
which is scheduled to run until sometime in 
March, the Modern Museum will be open from 
10 a.m. until 10 p.m. The museum's regular 
25¢ admission fee will admit visitors to all 
galleries except those occupied by the Renais- 
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Parson Weems’ Fable: Grant Woop 


Grant Wood Presents Parson Weems 


Tue First large oil to emanate from the 
Iowa City studio of Grant Wood in three years 
had its preview early this month in the Asso- 
ciated American Artists Gallery in New York 
and is at present on exhibition in the Whitney 
annual. Titled Parson Weems’ Fable, the can- 
vas depicts, in forms stylized to a rigidity 
strangely in keeping with the subject, the 
historic fable of George Washington telling 
Washington pére, “I can’t tell a lie; 1 did 
cut it with my hatchet.” 

The cherry tree incident, now generally 
acknowledged to have sprung from the nimble 
mind of Mason Locke Weems, itinerent Par- 
son, bookseller and first biographer of George 
Washington, is the first of a series in which 
Wood proposes to record historic bits of 
American folklore. The second will portray 
John Smith and Pocahontas. 

Explaining his composition, Wood said: “It 
wouldn’t seem right to separate Parson Weems 
from the story he invented so I decided to 
include him in the picture. One of the things 
about the old Colonial portraits that has al- 
ways amused me is the device of having a 
person in the foreground holding back a cur- 
tain from, or pointing at, a scene within a 
scene. This, it seemed to me, was a very ap- 
propriate way to get Parson Weems into this 
particular painting.” 

“In making my interpretation,” Wood con- 
tinued, “I have taken a tip from the good 
Parson and have used my imagination freely 
in the attempt to make an effective pictorial 


design and at the same time tell the essentials 
of the story as average persons visualize it.” 

All forms in the canvas are greatly simpli- 
fied, sleeves are almost cylindrical and the 
trees globular, the ripe cherries flecking the 
green mass of foliage with vivid red and 
forming, along the lower edge, a fringe of 
suspended berries. This latter motif is re- 
peated in the tassels hanging along the edges 
of the curtains that frame the picture’s inner 
scene. A prominent element in the composi- 
tion is a house, which, far from being the 
plantation home of the elder Washington, is a 
severely stylized view of the artist’s own house. 

During the painting’s two-day preview at 
the Associated American Artists Gallery, New 
York newspaper writers were struck by the 
enigmatic smile on the Parson’s face, in which 
one reporter discerned a distinctly tongue-in- 
cheek quality. Another feature that drew men- 
tion was the face of the younger Washington, 
which, despite the subject’s six-year age, is 
mature and closely resembles Stuart’s portrait. 

With this painting Wood is putting into 
practice a plan which has long been talked 
about in America and in France: the artist, 
when the canvas is sold, will retain part own- 
ership of the work, so that he and his heirs 
will benefit financially from its future sales. 
This arrangement, if successfully worked out, 
will provide the artist with a fair share of 
the often fabulous sums realized in later sales 
of works which, ironically, netted the creators 
niggardly sums. 





sance exhibits, for which an additional 25c 
will be charged. Between the hours of 10 a.m. 
and noon, however, people will be admitted to 
those galleries without the additional fee. 

Following are the Italian loans which com- 
plete the Modern’s show (in addition to the 
Botticelli and Raphael paintings, those marked 
with an asterisk were reproduced in the March 
15, 1939 issue of THe Art Dicest): 

Fra Angelico’s *The Naming of St. John, 
Giovanni Bellini’s *Madonna and Child with 
St. John and St. Catherine, Bronzino’s *Por- 
trait of a Lady, Caravaggio’s *Boy Bitten by 
a Lizard, Cavallino’s St. Cecilla, Correggio’s 
*Madonna and Child, Gentileschi’s Madonna 
and Child, Guercino’s The Bath of Diana, 


Longhi’s Portrait of Guilio Contarini, Lorenzo 


Lotto’s Portrait of a Young Man, Bernardo 
Luini’s Body of St. Catherine Borne by Angels 
to Sinai, Mantegna’s *St. George, Masaccio’s 
The Crucifixion, Palma Vecchio’s Virgin and 
Child with Three Saints, Parmigianino’s Por- 
trait of a Lady, Sebastiano Del Piombo’s Por- 
trait of a Lady, Giovanni Battista Tiepolo’s 
A Council of the Knights of Malta, Tintoret- 
to’s *St. Augustine Healing the Plague-Strick- 
en and Titian’s *Portrait of Pope Paul III. 

The sculptures include, in addition to Mi- 
chelangelo’s *Madonna and Child: Bernini's 
Portrait of Costanza Buonarelli, Donatello’s 
*Bust of a Young Man, Laurana’s Portrait of 
a Lady, Pollaiuolo’s Hercules and Antaeus, 
Andrea Della Robbia’s The Annunciation, and 
Verocchio’s David. ; 
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Famed Artists Design 
For Steuben Glass 


TWENTY-SEVEN world famous artists, repre- 
senting the widest possible diversity of styles, 
have been brought together in an amazingly 
harmonious exhibition in New York at the 
Fifth Avenue showrooms of Steuben Glass Co. 

The exhibition, representing decorations en- 
graved on glass bowls, urns, and plates by the 
Steuben artisans, includes designs by Henri 
Matisse, Thomas Benton, John Steuart Curry, 
‘Salvador Dali, Muirhead Bone, Eric Gill, Ma- 
rie Laurencin, Isamu Noguchi, Grant Wood, 
Leon Kroll, Peter Hurd, José Sert, Aristide 
Maillol, Raoul Dufy, André Derain, Jean Coc 
teau, Duncan Grant, Georgia O’Keeffe, Fer- 
nand Leger, Giorgio de Chirico, Moise Kis- 
ling, Christian Bérard and Pavel Tchelitchew. 

The miracle of bringing such a varied com- 
pany of decorative talents into harmony has 
been achieved in the present show by an an- 
cient law of art: the law of exigencies of 
material and technique. The material, a hard, 
transparent glass which is famed for its clarity 
and frosty sparkle, has been blown into a 
variety of beautiful shapes by the Corning 
glassmen, whose greatest craft feat was the 
making of the lens for Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory’s giant telescope. Then, with the designs 
by the artists before them, the Corning en- 
gravers have faithfully transcribed and trans- 
fixed the decorations into sparkling crystal by 
means of careful intaglio grinding. 

In the catalogue foreword, Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., has discussed the limiting condi- 
tions and the harmonious result. “All pieces,” 
he writes, “‘were to be blown. This excluded 
elaborate shapes in favor of shapes broadly 
globular, cylindrical or conical. Next, such 
facile methods as enameling and etching were 
barred. Everything was to be cut in the glass, 
itself. The cutting could vary from a mere 
scratch, a technique charmingly illustrated in 
the plates by Berard and Noguchi, to deep 
intaglio. Most of the contributors have chosen 
this latter technique as traditional and richer. 

“By an optical reversal of actual relations 
this cutting in depth is seen as a relief, which 
according to the handling of the edges and 
the surfacing may seem high (Maillol’s vase), 
or low (Benton’s plate). What the observer 
actually sees is a translucent cameo in grays 
against a background transparent, but vari- 
ously so, being full of reflections or even 
iridescences. Now the simplest course is simply 
to decorate one side of the vase treating it as 
if it were opaque. Most of the artists who have 
joined in this experiment have followed this 
conservative way. 

“The results vary from single classical fig- 
ures in what one may call the Wedgwood 
tradition to elaborate and fairly pictorial de- 
signs such as those of Chirico and Peter Hurd. 
Along either line excellent results and some 
less excellent have been achieved. This, how- 
ever, is to treat the decoration of hollow glass 
as two-dimensional. 

“Two audacious spirits, Dufy and Manship, 
have not been contented with this simplifica- 
tion of the problem. Since the vase is tri- 
dimensional and transparent, they decorate 
most of the surface, using the transparency in- 
stead of ignoring it. What this means prac- 
tically is that features on the further side are 


LEFT: 

Steuben Glass engraved by Corning crafts- 
men after designs by (1) Peter Hurd; 
(2) Moise Kisling; (3) Paul Manship; 
(4) Henri Matisse; (5) Isamu Noguchi; 
(6) Aristide Maillol; (7) Fernand Leger; 
(8) Eric Gill, and (9) Thomas Benton. 
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Pottery Examples by Kanjiro Kawai, one of Japan’s most 
noted living ceramicists, famed especially for his glazes. 


Japan’s Two Most Noted Living Potters 


THE CERAMIC ARTS of contemporary Amer- 
ica, which have reached a high stage of de- 
velopment in recent years, are challenged 
aesthetically this month by Japan in an exhibi- 
tion of work by two of its outstanding living 
potters at the Yamanaka Galleries, New York. 
The show, representing work by Kanjiro Ka- 
wai and Shoji Hamada, remains on view until 
Jan. 27. 

In their homeland, the two craftsmen are 
famed for their differing techniques. Kawai’s 
pieces are cherished for color and glazes, 
while Hamada’s are treasured for their integ- 
rity of form. The exhibition reveals these dif- 
fering qualities with a large group of vases, 
boxes, wine jugs and other everyday objects. 

Kanjiro Kawai, who was born in the north- 
western part of Japan, has lived for more than 
30 of his 50 years in Kyoto, the center of the 
Japanese ceramic industry. After graduating 
from Higher Technical School of Tokio and 
the Imperial Ceramic Research Institute in 
Kyoto, he was hailed as a particularly skilled 
glazer. In his early career’ he imitated the 


seen well behind the part of the decoration 
nearest the eye, in curious reversals, fore- 
shortenings, and more or less veiled. It is a 
form of decoration that changes infinitely as 
the vase is turned or the level of the eye is 
raised or lowered. Here we seem to find pos- 
sibilities of design which are proper to glass 
only.” 


Mather confesses preference for the Man- 
ship piece more than any other, since the lat- 
ter artist, it seems to him, “has most fully 
realized that he was dealing with a new prob- 
lem and must find a new idiom in order to 
solve it.” 

However, visitors to the show will find a 
fascinating challenge to put aside old preju- 
dices and judge from scratch and for them- 
selves a group of artists never before placed 
side by side. Some may prefer the elfishness 
of Laurencin; others the stolid and unbudg- 
ing weight of Grant Wood, or the lovely grace 
of the Kisling piece, the simple Noguchi cat, 
the strength, like that of a Chinese bronze, 
of the Leger bowl or Benton’s or Maillol’s 
movement. 

In price the pieces range from $400 to 
$1,000, the latter figure being tagged to the 
Manship and Matisse glasses. Other typical 
prices are $900 for those of Grant Wood, Eric 


colorful objects of the Ch’ing Dynasty. About 
1927 he became dissatisfied with mere copy- 
ing and began to make his own everyday ob- 
jects which have a flair for delicate tones and 
color nuances, and a sensuous feeling for 
fired textures. Plant and animal and bira 
forms are painted with great spontaneity into 
the glazes. 

Shoji Hamada, a close friend and former 
fellow-student of Kawai, is the latter’s junior 
by four years. It is said that in their youth 
the two encouraged each other greatly, work- 
ing out problems together at the same kiln. 
Hamada’s work is more crude in finish and 
toned low in color, but more subtle in balance 
and form. Large and generously bulbous are 
most of his boxes and vases, yet never gross 
or lacking in an unpretentious subtlety. Many 
of them seemed inspired by the earlier forms 
of Oriental vases and bronzes. 

In the work of both artists the Nipponese 
genius for economy, for functionalism of form 
and design, and for utter simplicity is evident, 
as well as the backlog of an ancient tradition. 


Gill and Thomas Benton; $500 for. the Curry 
and Peter Hurd pieces; $900 for the Mailliol, 
Dali, and Derain glasses, and $750 for those 
of de Chirico and Sir Muirhead Bone. 

Taken all together the 27 pieces provide a 
permanent and unique record of contemporary 
art in the world, and they are immediate can- 
didates for the best museum collections. But, 
more exciting, the show has opened the art 
world’s eyes to a thrilling new medium for 
the decorative arts. 


Corbino at Long Beach 

In the Long Beach (N. Y.) Post Office has 
just been installed another in’ the series of 
murals that, throughout the country, are re- 
cording the life of Americans, at play and at 
work. The new Long Beach mural, a panoramic 
sea-side view titled The Pleasures of the Bath- 
ing Beach, was completed last summer by Jon 
Corbino, noted New York painter. 

Corbino received the mural commission on 
the basis of the competent designs he sub- 
mitted in a recent nation-wide competition 
sponsored by the Section of Fine Arts of the 
Public Buildings Administration. The artist 
peopled his beach with men, women and chil- 
dren bathers, fishermen, boating enthusiasts, 
and, on a partly visible boardwalk, loungers: 
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The Dancer: Aucuste Reno. Lent by Joseph E. Widener. 


Seven Centuries in San Francisco 


THE GREATEST SHOW of old and modern mas- 
terpieces of painting ever to have been held 
on the west coast—from Giovanni Bellini. to 
Luigi Lucioni—has been assembled for San 
Francisco citizens by Dr. Walter Heil. The six- 
million-dollar exhibit, containing 250 loaned 
paintings, is so large and costly that it has 
been hung in two non-chronological sections, 
at the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor and the M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum of Art. Free to everybody. 

Featured by a group of pictures that made 
exhibition history in New York at last sum- 
mer’s World’s Fair, the show covers the arts 
of France, Italy, Flanders, England, Germany, 
Holland, Spain, Mexico and the United States. 
An illustrated catalogue accompanies the show 
containing introductory essays of particularly 
refreshing value to the layman by Dr. Heil, 
Alfred Neumayer, Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., 
and Robert Neuhaus. 

The exhibit is studded with world-famous 
gems. From the Louvre comes Chardin’s Grace 
Before Meat; from the Rijksmuseum are de 
Hooch’s Linen Cupboard and Delft Court- 
yard and Vermeer’s famous Milkmaid; from 
the National Gallery in London is Hogarth’s 
gift to British art, The Graham Children; and 
from the Australian National Gallery is the tiny 
2xquisite Madonna and Child, by Jan Van Eyck. 
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“Every great name—historically and artis- 
tically—is included in this show,” reports 
Emilia Hodel in the San Francisco News, “be- 
ginning with the Renaissance straight through 
to the present day. And, despite the big Pi- 
casso exhibition in New York, Dr. Heil has 
acquired important paintings of his. 

“The Vermeer Milkmaid is probably the 
most famous painting in the show, just as the 
Botticelli Birth of Venus [now in New York’s 
Modern Museum] was star of the Fair show. 

“Possibly the most important is the Jan Van 
Eyck Ince Hall Madonna. Both of these are 
at the Legion. Other Legion inclusions in the 
old masters’ group are works by Daddi, Man- 
tegna, Guardi, Cranach, Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Raeburn, Clouet, Le Nain, Vigee-Lebrun, Cop- 
ley, Gilbert Stuart, Inness, Winslow Homer, 
Whistler, Eakins, Sargent—these are seen at 
the Legion, as are the Americans, Benton, 
Brook, Burchfield, Eilshemius, Hopper, Kroll 
and Speicher. 

“At the De Young the old masters include 
Giovanni di Paoli, Bellini, Tintoretto, Bron- 
zino, Tiepolo, Van Dyck, Gruenwald, Diirer, 
Lorrain, Watteau, Boucher, Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable. In the contemporaries they 
offer Picasso, Dali, Braque, Klee, Nolde, De- 
rain, Kokoschka, Orozco, Rivera, Kandinsky, 
Matisse, and Hofer.” 


+ am . 
Daniel's First 

Ir Is A WIDE RANGE of material that Lewis 
Daniel brings to the Associated American Art- 
ists Gallery for his first one-man exhibition. 
The show, continuing through Jan. 22, has as 
its base a large number of canvases depicting 
scenes typical of Maine, Vermont, Wyoming, 
British Columbia and the State of Washing- 
ton. Lending variety are several works carry- 
ing religious implications, such as Who Can 
Throw Stones?; two Biblical subjects, Job’s 
Comforters and Job’s Wife; and two symboli- 
cally patriotic compositions having as their 
central motif Abraham Lincoln. 


Daniel’s composition ranges from matter-of- 
fact recording of local occupational activities 
in his Western subjects to consciously con- 
trolled and organized symbolic groups. The 
Western scenes, among them his Abandoned 
Donkey Engine, are flooded with light and 
have a solidity born of familiarity with the 
country depicted. Color tends to be high in 
key, and, in most instances, retains the static 
quality of pigment more than it partakes of 
the nature of the textures represented. How- 
ever, in Sunset, Monhegan Island, the paint 
is transmuted into the living flavor of the 
subject. 


New York-born, Daniel has shown his prom- 
ising work in important group shows and has 
won representation in museum collections. He 
is also known for his prints, examples of 
which were chosen for the Fifty Print of the 
Year in three successive years. 


To Help Finland 


Herewith is a list of the artists (as of Jan. 
11) who have contributed pictures for the 
“blind auction” and exhibition which will be 
held, Jan. 22 to Feb. 3, at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries, Hotel Gotham, New York, for 
the benefit of Herbert Hoover’s National Com- 
mittee on Finnish Relief. Others are joining 
the cause every day. All pictures will go to 
the highest bidder and the gross proceeds will 
go to Finland (see editorial on page 3). The 
artists: 


Ernest Albert, Merrill A. Bayley, Kenneth 
Bates, Cecilia Beaux, Theresa Bernstein, Carle J. 
Blenner, Walton Blodgett, Richard Blow, Robert 
Brackman, D. Putnam Brinley, Roy Brown. George 
Elmer Browne, Edward Bruce, Charles Burchfield, 
Charles Cagle, Jay Connaway, Jon Corbino, George 
Wharton Edwards, Stephen Etnier, Jerry Farns 
worth, William Fisher, Joseph Fobert, F. L. Fred- 
erickson. 

Also: Gordon Grant, Edmund Greacen. Nan 
Greacen, Albert Groll, Malthe Hasselriis, Frank 8. 
Herring, Frank Z. Heuston, Albert Herter, Eugene 
Higgins, Edward Hopper, Kenneth Howe, Peter 
Hurd, John Johansen, Bernard Karfiol, Georgina 
Klitgaard, Anne Kocsis, Louis Kronberg, David 
Lax, Gerald Leake, William R. Leigh, Jonas Lie, 
Frank London, Emma F. MacRae, Antonio Mar- 
tino, Henry Mattson, Gordon M. McCouch, Her- 
bert Meyer, F. Luis Mora, Patrick Morgan, Grace 
A. Murray, George Laurence Nelson, Glenn New- 
ell, Hobart Nichols. ’ 

Also: Dorothy Ochtman, Ivan Olinsky, J. Olaf 
Olson, William C. Palmer, Elsie Dodge Pattee, 
Ernest Peixotto, Robert Philipp, Ogden Pleissner, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Hovsep Pushman, H. L. 
Redmond, Henry Rittenberg, Dimitri Romanov- 
sky, Carl Rungius, Chauncey F. Ryder, Gordon 
Samstag, John A. Sawyer, Henry Schnakenberg, 
Leopold Seyffert, William H. Singer, Jr. 

Also: John W. Taylor, Winthrop Turney, Henry 
Waltman, Mabel Walsh, F. Ballard Williams, Keith 
Shaw Williams, Andrew Winter, Carl Wuermer, 
Andrew Wyeth and N. C. Wyeth. 


Members of the Dealers Committee (as of 
Jan. 11) are: 


Charles Aiken, F. Newlin Price, Henry Klee- 
mann, Marie Sterner, Maynard Walker, Hudson 
D. Walker, Frank K. M. Rehn, Albert Milch, 
Phillip Reilley, Alan D. Gruskin, Reeves Lewen- 
thal, Edith Halpert, Arthur P. Howard, Antoinette 
Kraushaar, Margaret Kilburn, Robert W. Macbeth, 
Erwin 8. Barrie and the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors. 


THE ART DEALERS of America should 
find their clients’ favorite art magazine and 
then support it. 


The Art Digest 
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Strom, Able Seaman 


SwepIsH-BoRN Nils Strom, whose first one- 
man show opens at the Vendome Galleries on 
the 15th, is another of those hardy souls who 
arrived at the artist’s estate after a strenuous 
career on the sea. Strom became a sailor at 
the age of 13, and for 14 years served as 
deck hand and stoker—tasks that have fur- 
nished him with material for picture making, 
as the present exhibition demonstrates. 

The watercolor, Ship’s Fireroom, is almost 
an impressionistic work in which the figures 
of the stokers take form out of a background 
more implied than stated. Like the other wa- 
tercolors on view, it is a combination of line 
and wash, a combination which, in Thunder, 
serves effectively to add excitement and dra- 
matic emphasis to the composition. Force and 
motion is likewise portrayed in Runaway 
Horses, in which a team gallops wildly, drag- 
ging a turned-over wagon. 

Among the drawings, some of which were 
made for The Nation and Common Sense 
magazines, are important American personages 
ranging from Burgess Meredith of the stage 
to John L. Lewis of the CIO. The portrait 
drawings of foreign subjects include incisive 
portrayals of Bernard Shaw and Earl Baldwin. 

The Strom exhibits remain on view until 
Jan. 29. 





When Words Fail Hendrik 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon, dynamic writer, 
historian, musician and artist, is showing his 
latest drawings at the Ferargil Galleries until 
Jan. 21. Long a familiar figure to bookstore 
browsers, Van Loon is making his second ap- 
pearance as a gallery exhibitor. His drawings, 
which he characterizes as “those parts of my 
books which I feel I could describe more clear- 
ly in a graphic form than by the use of 
words,” are freely handled, freely composed 
pen-and-ink works, some of which are colored 
by washes and others treated as black-and- 
whites. Castles perched on hill tops, pictur- 
esquely garbed figures in native dances and 
serene stretches of land and sea areas are 
favored subjects, and Lapland, Denmark, Ha- 
waii and Scotland, some of the countries de- 
picted. All the exhibits are originals of the 
illustrations for the newly-published song 
book which Van Loon and Grace Castagnetta 
compiled. 

Both authors are themselves the subjects 
of two portraits in oil, painted by Clara Kling- 
hofer, which hang as focal points in the 
show. Mrs. Klinghofer, who has exhibited her 
portraits extensively in France and England, 
has lately set up her studio in New York, 
where she is now a permanent resident. 





Leonardo Show Available to U. S.? 


A feature of Newsweek is its department 
headed “The Periscope,” which purports to 
peer behind the news and throw light on sig- 
nificant back-stage maneuverings. Recently the 
periscope singled out an item important in the 
realm of art, disclosing that “The Italian gov- 
ernment, as part of plans to improve Italo- 
U. S. relations, is quietly looking for an im- 
portant American museum that would like to 
show the mammoth Leonardo da Vinci exhi- 
bition that attracted throngs to Milan last 
summer. The Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, which will show 28 Italian masterpieces 
starting Jan. 26, [page 7 of this issue] has 
been unofficially sounded out on the da Vinci 
offer but probably won’t be able to crowd the 
exhibit into its schedule. Originally Italy 
wanted to have the exhibits at the Metropoli- 


tan Museum, but that institution was cool to 
the idea.” 
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Embattled Farmer, 1939: ALEXANDER JAMES 


James, Psychologist’s Son, Paints People 


ALEXANDER James, son of William James 
the psychologist, and nephew of Henry James 
the novelist, is holding his first exhibition in 
three years of oil paintings at the Walker Gal- 
leries, New York, until Jan. 27. As would be 
expected from the son of a family of deep 
psychologi¢c probers in the field of philosophy 
and letters, James’ oils are of people—all 
types and ages, posed formally and caught in- 
formally. There are 23 such portrait studies. 

A general warmth of color, with rose and 
wine tones dominating most of the paintings, 
stands out as one of the most characteristic 
qualities in James’ work. A softness, fitting 
this warmth, resides in the artist’s drawing, 
in his contours, his disposition of the sitter’s 
bulk, and especially in the hazy, lazy manner 
in which light plays over the features of the 
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subject, and dances in the background. 

Out of this soft envelope of color and form 
the sitter’s character emerges often with ar- 
resting definition. The bleary dullness of an 
aged man in Winter Beard, the out-of-his-role 
uneasiness yet determination in the face of 
Embattled Farmer; the sheer candor in Paint- 
ing of a Woman are positive qualities in the 
artist’s work that indicate fine sensitivity and 
imagination. There is an incisive jollity, too, 
in such pictures as Roman Holiday, the Si- 
berian Cossack and a dulcet Italian worker 
with his wine bottle, entitled Grafted Vine. 
This melodious peasant, so much at peace 
with God, the world and himself, seems to 
have absorbed from his rich red jug part of 
the very sun that shone over the earth that 
put forth the parent vine. 





BUFFA GALLERY, 58 WEST 57th STREET 
New York City 





Yellow Vase and Fruit 











Monastery Interior: ALESSANDRO MAGNASCO 


Magnasco’s Precarious, Picaresque World 


ALESSANDRO MAGNASCO, an early 18th cen- 
tury Milanese painter in the baroque tradi- 
tion of Tintoretto, Rosa, Crespi, Guardi, Pia- 
zetti, and other forerunners of El Greco, is 
being given his first New York exhibition this 
month at the Durlacher Galleries. A loan show 
of 19 paintings have been assembled as this 
year’s presentation by the gallery, in its series 
of late Italian old master shows. 

The latter Italian baroque style, which 
some historians prefer to call the Rococo, is 
gaining an increasing recognition in the art 
world. In America, the New England mu- 
seums—especially the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
the Springfield Museum and the Worcester 
Museum (all lenders to the present show)— 
have been steadily acquiring paintings by this 
expressionistic group. Among the private lend- 
ers to the show are Samuel H. Kress, George 
Harold Edgell, Robert T. Francis, Harold M. 
Landon, John S. Thatcher, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles F. T. Seaverns. 

Though a thorough romantic in his mood, 
Magnasco was technically a John Singer Sar- 
gent of the 18th century. His brush-stroke, 
his “al tocco” method (which he originated), 
was the acme of quick, trained, sometimes 
very nervous, effects. His subject matter is 
nature and environment, with figures, when 
they are included, swept completely off their 
balance by the higher powers of nature. 

In his picaresque “4andscapes, Magnasco 
gives us, Arthur McComb writes in his Baro- 
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que Painters of Italy, “an intensification of 
that pantheistic attitude which we find ap- 
pearing in the seventeenth century for the first 
time in European art, in the drawings of 
Poussin and Claude, and in some of the paint- 
ing of Rosa and Tempesta. The landscapes 
are not mere backgrounds as they are in the 
Rennaissance, nor are they treated in the 
peaceful classic and ordered way that Anni- 
bale loved,. where nature and man are, so to 
speak, equals in dignity and serenity. For 
Magnasco depicts men as taken up in the 
rhythm of nature, victims struggling in vain 
in a storm tossed world. The winds blow, the 
branches of great trees crackle and crash, the 
yellow green water is lashed into flecks of 
spume and foam, the clouds swirl, scurry and 
scud across blue but unquiet skies, while 
small figures in ragged garments pull and 
haul at casks and barrels, step into founder- 
ing boats across shaky planks, prostrate them- 
selves in penitential agony, or futilely attempt 
to conjure the elements.” 

McComb’s vivid description of Magnasco’s 
shaken world, which was as precarious as 
today’s, eminently fits such canvases in the 
present show as the Kress Christ Calling St. 
Peter, the Wadsworth Atheneum’s Stag Hunt 
and the two Thatcher landscapes. More quiet 
in mood, and thoroughly witty in its spirit 
is a study of Interior with Monks and Cats. 
The earliest picture, which is tight in drawing 
and hard in composition—the Wadsworth’s 


Cloister School—shows, nevertheless, the di- 
rection that Magnasco was to take. The lady 
inmates of the school, are hedged in by the 
architecture and the furniture of the interior 
and become merely a swarm of elements on 
equal footing with the chairs and tables strewn 
about. In Monastery Interior, lent by the 
Springfield Museum, a similar subject is 
shown at a mature period in the artist’s career 
(his dates, 1667-1749), when his “al tocco,” 
or flecking, method was developed and when 
man was at the mercy of his surroundings. 
It is probably Magnasco’s sensitivity to the 
seemingly hopeless status of man in his world 
that makes him) kin with today’s moderns. 
Under the impetus of discoveries such as Co- 
lumbus and Galilleo, wrecking a tight little 
concept of space and geometry, the early 18th 
century felt helpless before the vastness of 
the world. The Magnasco’s of today, however, 
feel man’s inhumanity to his fellow man to be 
the force with which they are unable to cope. 


In Palm Beach 


FLormwa, which comes now abundantly to 
life with the winter migrations from the North, 
is the home of the Society of the Four Arts, 
a Palm Beach organization which sponsors 
exhibitions and other activities. 

The Society’s annual Members’ Show, which 
ran from Dec. 30 to mid-January, comprised 
79 canvases and sculptures, which, although 
there was no trace of monotony of technique 
or approach, were predominantly middle-of- 
the-road. “The trend in painting and sculp- 
ture exhibited,” reported officials, “appears 
to lean less toward the bizarre and self-con- 
sciously modern phases of art than toward a 
straightforward approach to the subject with 
emphasis on good drawing and carefully bal- 
anced color values.” 

A jury composed of Mrs. Maud Howe El- 
liott, Mrs. Henry Ittleson, Mrs. Daniel J. Mc- 
Carthy, Maitland Belknap and Carman Mess- 
more awarded two $100 prizes which were 
donated by Mrs. Paul Moore and Mrs. Maud 
Howe Elliott, one of the jurors. The Moore 
prize, offered for the best painting by a Flor- 
ida artist, was taken by Harold Vosseller with 
a brilliant colored Boat House. The Elliott 
prize, given for the work showing the most 
imagination, went to R. Bushnell Hyman, well 
known portrait painter, for his Head Hunter, 
a mirror painting strikingly drawn and subtle 
in color. Two widely divergent exhibits were 
Mary MacKinnon’s decorative mural and the 
rich, tersely painted Iretha by Channing Hare. 





Iretha: CHANNING HARE 
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Fire Laddies’ Art 


One of the favorite 19th century clichés 
was the phrase “all dressed up like a fire 
engine,” which now, in sight of the sleekly 
functional fire engines of today, has less valid- 
ity than a bustle. That it was meaningful in 
the past century is picturesquely demonstrated 


_by the Museum of the City of New York, 


which has installed an exhibition of painted 
panels that once adorned the hand-pumped 
engines of old New York’s volunteer fire com- 
panies. 

On view are pictures of Niagara Falls, still 
lifes of roses, personifications of Milton’s 
poems L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, a dramatic 
scene called The Trojan Fugitives, a figure 
of the Goddess of Liberty, and a work show- 
ing Justice holding a portrait of Washington. 

Jerome Irving Smith, the museum’s director, 
points out in the institution’s current Bulletin 
that many of these panels were executed by 
famous artists for fees ranging from $300 to 
several thousand dollars. Henry Inman, Thom- 
as Sully, John Quidor, John A. Woodside, Wil- 
liam H. Philip, and A. P. Moriarty are among 
those who executed commissions for proud 
fire companies. 

The volunteer firemen felt strongly toward 
their engines, referring to them in the fem- 
inine gender and decorating them lavishly. 
“This practice,” writes Director Smith, “seems 
to have begun in 1796, when Engine Company 
No. 15 had a wreath of roses painted on the 
back and panels of its engine, thereafter 
known as Old Wreath of Roses. From that 
time until 1865, when the local volunteer fire 
department was disbanded, each successive 
‘old gal,’ as an engine was fondly called, was 
decorated at company expense. The cost of 
such undertakings was never counted, for the 


new ‘old gal’ must be the most glamorously 


resplendent in the entire department.” 
The show will continue until some time in 
February. 





Artists Choose Own Jurors 


A topic always sure to foment controversy 
wherever artists gather is the jury problem. 
Last year, largely through the success of Ro- 
land J. McKinney’s San Francisco Fair show, 
the trend toward the one-man type of jury 
gained impetus. 

A new note is introduced this month by the 
Art Institute of Chicago, which, in connection 
with its 44th annual by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity, sent out questionnaires to art organ- 
izations asking for suggestions on jury selec- 
tion. Replies indicated that exhibiting artists 
are chiefly concerned with having some voice 
in the choosing of the jurors who pass on 
their works. 

Acting on this response, the museum’s Com- 
mittee on Painting and Sculpture has in- 
augurated a ballot system which will enable 
submitting artists to elect the juries. Each 
painter may vote for three out of a panel of 
12 nominated jurors, and each sculptor may 
name two out of eight. The two juries will be 
composed of the three painters and the two 
sculptors who receive the greatest number of 
votes. 





New Dates for Turkish Exhibit 


The exhibition of the watercolors of Turkish 
artist Fikret Monalla, scheduled to open last 
month at the progressive New School for 
Social Research was postponed. According to 
present plans, the watercolors, donated to the 
school by Dr. Vedat Tor, president of the 
Turkish World’s Fair Commission, will be 
displayed in the institution’s galleries from 
Jan. 18 to Feb. 2. 
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Self-Portrait: THEODORE STRAVINSKY 


Stravinsky, f7/s, ls a Conservative 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO the American music pub- 
lic was introduced to Igor Stravinsky, and it 
has since taken enthusiastically to his com- 
posing and his conducting. This month the 
New York art public is being introduced to 
another Stravinsky—Théodore, son of Igor, 
presented in his first American one-man show 
at the Perls Galleries. 

Stravinsky’s American debut, which contin- 
ues through Feb. 2, follows a series of ex- 
hibitions in important European capitals and 
establishes for the artist a name for versa- 
tility in his field akin to that of his father in 
music. Stravinsky’s canvases, which represent 
his career from 1932 to 1939, encompass ma- 
terial ranging from portraits to still lifes, 
with lively circus scenes, interior figure groups 
and landscapes adding body to the show. 
Though no examples are on view, the artist 
has also created stage décors in Paris and 
Brussels. 

Unlike his father, Stravinsky does not come 
to these shores under the banner of the ad- 
vanced moderns. His work, solid and techni- 
cally careful, is based on craftsmanship that 
has its root in another decade. That it is 
fresh and of today follows not from the exam- 
ple of others but rather from the imprint of 
the artist, who has fused modern influences 
into an integrated, personal technique. In his 
Self-Portrait, reproduced above, garment folds 
are held to their simplest forms and are ren- 
dered in strong but restrained color, all ac- 
cents being concentrated in the face, which 
is less muted in tone and is imbued with con- 
fidence and life. Its solidity and the manner 


in which it is set against a background of 
indefinable color is also the predominant char- 
acteristic of the still lifes, most of which, how- 
ever, are in higher keys and were painted dur- 
ing 1939. The circus subjects date from 1937 
and, befitting their nature, are more vivid in 
color and more dynamic in composition, quali- 
ties evident in Le Clown and in Pyramide a 
Cheval. 

Anticipating the convincing characterization 
and the sturdy construction of the Self-Por- 
trait is another figure study, Petite Fille en 
mauve, one of the earliest exhibits, dated 1932. 

Following the close of the Perls Gallery 
show, the Stravinsky exhibits will be sent 
to the Walker Galleries, Hollywood, where they 
will be on view from Feb. 20 to March 6. 





Douglaston League Exhibits 

Ten years ago a group of artists living in 
Douglaston Manor in the home: of Mrs. Alice 
Chase Sullivan and Mrs. Helen Chase Storm, 
daughters of the late William Merrit Chase, 
formed the Douglaston Art League. During 
the last fortnight of this month the League 
is holding an exhibition of members’ work in 
the 8th Street Gallery in New York. 

The painters and watercolorists represented 
in the show include: Mrs. Alice Chase Sulli- 
van, Mrs. Elizabeth Crittenden, Mrs. Virginia 
Adolph, Lucy Aring, Mrs. Elaine P. Auch- 
moody, Mr. C. Loughridge, Raymond Free- 
mantle, Earl Winterell, Mrs. Alida Schoenig, 
Guiseppi Trotta, Robert Zoeller and Sara 
W. Olde. 
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Toscanini: Lovet Lorski 


Lovet-Lorski Retrospective 


A TWENTY YEAR retrospective exhibition of 
sculpture by Boris Lovet-Lorski at the Wilden- 
stein Galleries is providing New York with its 
most prominent sculpture display of the 
month. There are 50 pieces, large and small, 
lending an air of polished charm to three 
large galleries. 

Unafraid of the refractory quality of any 
stone material—to the contrary, delighting in 
their possibilities—the artist has produced a 
prodigious amount of varied sculptures with- 
in a moderately limited range of subjects. 
His nudes, full length and torso, are always 
slender, thin-hipped figures that float out over 
their pedestals with ease, grace and complete 
elegance. The more decorative pieces such as 
the granite Sphinx, Cretan Dancers, Rooster 
and others are studied essays in rhythm and 
styled archaicisms. The huge portrait heads, 
done in bronze retain the rough surface treat- 
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ment of the original clay model, but show 
beneath the same controlled, steady rhythms 
of line and form that distinguishes the carv- 
ings. The Toscanini head, a sturdy mass of 
bronze lightened by the maestro’s hair, which 
always gives him a “winged victory” aspect, 
is one of the most outstanding figures of all. 

John Erskine, contributing a foreword to 
the catalogue, makes note of a “mystery and 
sorrow of actual things” in the artist’s work, 
and speaks of a mingling of “clear-sighted 
realism with romanticism,” as well as a sensi- 
tive and varied love for life. 


“To refer to an artist’s life in judging his 
work is not necessary at any time,” he con- 
tinues, “but it is profitable when the artist’s 
fortunes have been fairly typical of his age. 
The mixture of zest for life with criticism of 
it is peculiar to our time, when life and death 
have been such constant neighbors. Sunlight 
is never so bright, or nature in all her aspects 
so vivid, or man’s senses so keen, as at the 
battle-front or wherever else the immediate 
end may be expected. Lovet-Lorski’s work 
has all been done in circumstances which com- 
pelled that mood. His boyhood in Russia on 
a remote estate developed his introspective 
tendencies. His dramatic and gruesome experi- 
ences in the World War burned deep. The col- 
lapse 6f the society in which he was brought 
up made him a wanderer with health impaired, 
and with no other fortune than talent and 
memories. Inevitably he has spoken for that 
generation, now well into middle life, which 
never saw the day when the morning paper 
was not likely to bring news of disaster.” 


Vasari Works Ruined 


A DISASTROUS FIRE in Rome on New Year’s 
Eve has ruined the famous series of Vasari 
frescoes, “The Wall of a Hundred Days,” in 
the council chamber of the historic Palace 
of the Apostolic Chancellery, according to the 
New York Times. The fire, which took 100 
firemen 9 hours to conquer, swept through the 
interior of the Palace and destroyed the 
cupola of the nearby church of San Lorenzo 
in Damaso. 

“There is no city in the world where fire 
can do more damage to art or historic trea- 
sures than Rome and this one was no ex- 
ception,” reports the Times correspondent. 
“Giorgio Vasari’s frescoes illustrating the life 
of Paul III, which he did in 1546 in the coun- 
cil chamber of the Palace, appear to have 
been irreparably damaged since the ceiling 
has partly fallen in and a steady rain during 
the. night soaked the walls which are starting 
to swell and crack. This council chamber is 
known to the art world as ‘The Wall of a 
Hundred Days,’ because Vasari dashed it off 
in that short period. 

“Other art works were lost or damaged, in- 
cluding some valuable tapestries, while much 
of the old stucco work on the interior walls 
was destroyed. Baedeker lists the Palace as 
‘one of the noblest Renaissance monuments in 
Rome,’ and fortunately the outside has suf- 
fered little damage so that its monumental 
beauty is unimpaired.” 





Five Minutes Per Landscape 

The oft-mocked query of the uninitiated, 
“Is this picture really hand painted?” may 
someday become standard if the implements 
of a mechanistic age continue their encroach- 
ments into the realm of the hand-wrought, 
art. An example of this invasion was described 
in a recent issue of the Compressed Air Mag- 
azine which told of the work of R. L. de Gay- 
ner, Chicago artist. 

“Wielding a spraying apparatus with sur- 
prising speed and skill,” the article stated, 
“he paints landscapes that are pleasing to 
the eye in as little as five minutes. For a clip- 
per ship in full sail he requires about an hour 
and a quarter. Mr. de Gayner exhibited his 
talent at a recent show of automotive main- 
tenance men in New York. He formerly painted 
automobiles; but gave that up when he found 
that he could paint pictures that would sell. 
He has sold some from $75 to $100 apiece. Last 
year he turned out 1,500 pictures, or what is 
considered double the lifetime output of a 
prolific brush painter.” 





Academy's Print Section 

The nation’s printmakers are being invited 
this month to submit examples of their best 
work to the 114th annual exhibition of the 
National Academy, scheduled for “early this 
season.” As yet no definite dates have been 
set. All fine print media and original drawings 
are eligible for submission to the committee 
of selection, and though work in color is ad- 
missible, the Academy officials urge artists to 
limit themselves to black and white examples. 

Submissions must be made by Jan. 20, at 
the National Academy of Design (215 W. 57th 
St., New York City). 
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A New Baum Emerges 


“A LEOPARD cannot but an artist can,” says 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance Bulletin in a 
notice concerning one of its recent exhibitors, 
Walter Emerson Baum. The elderly Bucks 
County artist, whose work, according to Doro- 
thy Grafly, of the Philadelphia Record, seems 
“the very essence” of that Pennsylvania sec- 
tion’s tradition, has unquestionably changed 
his spots. And, to judge from the Arm Al- 
liance Bulletin and the Quaker City critics, 
everybody is happy. 

“A ‘Baum picture’ continues the lively Bul- 
letin, “is not a known quality (no disparag- 
ment of merit is meant). Ten years ago there 
was spontaneity and strength apparent in his 
representational landscapes. Six years ago 
critics began to detect a ‘subtler, gentler in- 
terweaving of pigmental atmosphere.’ Last 
year visitors to his Sellersville studio began 
to talk of Baum’s new viewpoint, his seeing 
things around him as they ought to be rather 
than as they are, as his mind reduces them 
to fundamental beauty. There is variation in 
degree of his success, as there must be among 
the works of every experimental artist, but, 
say those who have seen his newer canvases, 
the remarkable thing is to watch the elastic 
philosophy which permeates the work of an 
artist with such an old, respected reputation.” 

Hailing Baum’s transformation in the Rec- 
ord, Dorothy Grafly welcomed it with enthusi- 
asm. “He has been experimenting with strong- 
color,” she writes of the erstwhile naturalist, 
“and with modern theories in viewpoint and 
application that owe much to Cézanne.” 

The artist has not deserted the best of his 
earlier manner nor his favorite familiar sub- 
ject. “There are still a few snows,” continues 
Miss Grafly. “One, a river landscape with 
snow packed blue shadowed hills and tri-di- 
mensionally crispy snow-modeled little houses, 
is eloquent of the best in Baum’s earlier phase. 

“Nor has he deserted the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country. He still paints its red silos and 
barns, its red, white, or yellow houses—with 
a difference. The literal transcription is gone. 
Instead he is using the material of many years’ 
gathering to produce imaginative compositions.” 

But the real surprise to the Record critic 
came when she found the “canvases of nudes 
in woodsy, stream-side settings, motivated no 
doubt by Cézanne, yet providing a springboard 
for a new emotional outlet in Baum’s art,” and 
also a series of canvases of girls in vivid 
dresses and settings, where color is every- 
thing. Artist Baum is also art critic for the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Striped Dress: Watter E. Baum 
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Bodhisattva Kwanyin; T'ang Dynasty 


China’s Monumentality in Stone 


PREFACING HIS CATALOGUE with the melan- 
cholic thought that “the collecting of Chinese 
sculptures is nearly at its end,” and glancing 
briefly back through his own 40 years of de- 
votion to that field, C. T. Loo, well known 
Paris and New York dealer, has placed on 
view at his gallery a collection of Chinese 
stone sculptures that include many of the 
firm’s finest and most fondly regarded pieces. 
The show will be on view until Jan. 27. 

When asked why Chinese sculpture may no 
longer be available, Mr. Loo recounted the 
fate to which it has fallen in the past half 
century at the hands of unscrupulous mau- 
rauders, the incalculable damage that has 
been inflicted, and the Chinese prohibition, 
enforced now with more vigor, against any 
exportation of its National Treasure. 

The present exhibition, which contains near- 
ly 50 pieces catalogued by Alfred Salmony, 
covers a wide part of China’s art history. Some 
of the stones have been in the firm’s possession 
in Paris for upwards of 20 years; others are 
of the more recent, and paradoxically more 
ancient, vintage of the Shang period, un. 
earthed in the great Anyang bonanza of 1934. 
The stones vary in style, subject matter, and 
function, from small animal fetishes to suave 
Bodhisattvas and Florentine-like architectural 
embellishments. 

One of the earliest treasures and, at the 
same time, one of the most precious, is a 
statuette of a Buffalo, from the Shang Anyang 
find, which would be a worthy companion 
for “William,” the famous Egyptian hippo 
in the Metropolitan Museum. The Loo buffalo 





is a hardy primitive, bulging with inner pres- 
sure, and thoroughly economic in appoint- 
ments. 

Proceeding chronologically the show reaches 
its next high point in the relief carved into 
two Han slabs, similar in texture and proper- 
ties to black slate. Depicted across these five 
foot lengths is a procession of dignitaries 
bumbing along with a round, thumping 
rhythm, in chariots drawn by fat, short-legged 
chargers and embellished above with a racy 
plant motif that speeds the movement along. 
From the same period, roughly a century or 
so before Christ, are two other carved slabs, 
these high in relief and depicting two com- 
pletely realized reclining tigers. 

A near life-size standing Bodhisattva in- 
cised on a stone slab in the manner of a Ro- 
manesque pertal sculpture from France (yet 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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Eloise Egan’s Tropical Intensity 


Exoise EcAn, long a familiar figure in New 
York’s art world, is back from her annual 
European stay with a large group of canvases, 
which, until Jan. 27, are on view at the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries. In subject they reflect the 
aftist’s travels, from Martinique through the 
tropics and many parts of France, particularly 
those vividly colored sections that frame the 
Mediterranean. In technique they reveal a 
command of the oil medium that permits of 
variation to exploit the special character of 
each scene. 

In the smaller exhibits, mostly depictions 
of villages, romantic tree-lined roads and see- 
side vistas, Miss Egan uses her pigment flow- 
ingly with ease, catching the quiet, sunny at- 
mosphere that consistently prevails. Dominat- 
ing the show, and establishing the vigorous, 
strongly colored tone that pervades the gal- 
leries, is a series of large canvases given 
over to wind-swept sunsets in the tropics, wide 
expanses of valleys in France’s Maritime Alps 
and light houses that guard water passages 
made dangerous by rocks, hulking and moun- 
tainous, that hem them in. In these the artist 
uses her pigments with abandon, building up 
a thick impasto to catch the quality of masses 
of foliage and, to represent the solid weight 
of mountains, applying color thickly with a 
palette knife. 

The artist’s Sunset, Tropics, reproduced 
above, combines the two methods of painting. 
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The sky, vivid with the intense colors of a 
tropical sun, is smoothly laid in and provides 
a strikingly contrasted sounding board for the 
wind-bent palms that ave silhouetted against 
it, their blown bows slashed in with a loaded 
brush. 

That Miss Egan is adept at catching the 
subtle changes wrought by time is demon- 
strated in two views of villas along the French 
Riviera, near the artist’s summer home. In 
one she has depicted the scene brilliant and 
sparkling under a bright Mediterranean sun, 
while in the other she shows the same scene, 
identical in spirit, but softly luminous under 
a silvery rain of moon light. 





Liljefors, Swedish Painter 


News arrived recently of the death of 
Bruno Liljefors, one of Sweden’s most noted 
painters. The artist, besides being represented 
in major museums in every European capital, 
has a canvas, Sea Eagles Pursuing a Hare, 
in the Brooklyn Museum. 

“One reason for Liljefors’ international fame 
as a painter,” wrote Alice Graeme, reporting 
the artist’s death in the Washington Post, 
“was the exquisite care he gave to composi- 
tion. Each animal fits unmistakably into the 
frame, into the mood of the painting; the 
scenery, the time of day or night, the reason 
of the year, are all accurately depicted. . . .” 
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H. D. Foils the Sheriff 


MELopramatic is the tale which Dorothy 
Grafly recounts in the Philadelphia Record of 
the probable rescue from financial difficulties 
of the Philadelphia Sketch Club, oldest art 
club in America. Replacing the handsome 
young hero who at the last minute marries 
the mortgagee’s daughter and thus foils the 
dastardly intentions of the mustachioed vil- 
lian, is a small wood panel, painted by, and 
bearing the initials of, Honoré Daumier. 

Club members, who have been in fear of 
seeing their quarters sink under the surface 
of troubled financial waters, came upon the 
Daumier while rummaging through the be- 
quests of Louis Hasselbusch, deceased mem- 
ber and benefactor. The panel (5” x 8”) had 
lain unnoticed for years among the other 
paintings and studio effects left to the Club by 
Hasselbusch, who had, undoubtedly, purchased 
the painting during his student days in Paris. 

“Painted in glowing tones of yellow and 
brown, with ‘H. D.’ boldly scrawled in a left- 
hand corner,” wrote Miss Grafly, “the lively 
little French bedroom satire tickled the funny 
bone of the young American. It was a juicy 
bit, both in subject matter and in quality of 
paint. . . . Created in Daumier’s favorite gold- 
en brown and yellow tones it is as fresh as 
any of that master’s great lithographs, sharp 
and clear, and packed with rapier-like humor. 
It is, in fact, more typical of Daumier the 
caricaturist than any of the more subdued and 
labored oils culled from both sides of the At- 
lantic and shown a year ago in the Daumier 
exhibition at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art.” 

In speculating on the possible value to the 
club of the find, Miss Grafly pointed out that 
“Daumiers have been known to sell in five 
figures. Daumier oils, in fact, have not figured 
in public art auctions in this country for years. 
No Philadelphia museum owns one, although 
the biggest single concentration of Daumier 
oils in America is at present housed at the 
Philadelphia Museum as part of a European 
refugee loan.” 


—_—___~_~~ 


Mexico Tours 


The southward direction of much current 
American art thought is being fostered, along 
with the State Department and important mu- 
seums, by such organizations as the Commit- 
tee on Cultural Relations With Latin America. 
Under the direction of Hubert Herring, au- 
thority on Latin America, this committee is 
organizing a series of tours. The first, sched- 
uled for Feb. 7-24, will cover Mexico, not only 
the Mexico of today, but also the historic 
Mexico manifested in archaeological ruins of 
unusual artistic merit. The tour provides for 
“abundant contacts with the men and wo- 
men who are making modern Mexico—dis- 
tinguished artists, educators, scholars and 
men of business.” Lectures will include art, 
current developments, and economics. 
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Theme: the Theatre 


Tue Montclair Art Museum has turned to 
the Drama for its January presentation—an 
exhibition titled “Personalities of the Theatre.” 
As multi-colored as the theatre itself, the 
show glitters with bright names, from the fabu- 
lous Fanny Kemble, Sarah Siddons and Sarah 
Bernhardt to the contemporary Helen Hayes, 
Katharine Cornell and Katharine Hepburn. 
The painters who recorded these personages 
span as wide a range in the pictorial arts 
as do the subjects in their own field, and 
they are, through the very nature of the show, 
included only because of their associations 
with people of the theatre. 

An exhibition thus arrived at, with the ex- 
hibitors chosen purely on the basis of their 
sitters, presents an unusually varied group of 
artists, but one, too, that stays surprisingly 
within the limits of grade-A talent. From the 
19th century are Thomas Sully and John Nea- 
gle, and from the last generation, John Sing- 
er Sargent, Robert Henri and George Luks. 
Predominant however are such contemporary 
figures as Eugene Speicher, Alexander Brook, 
Wayman Adams, James Chapin, Guy Pene du 
Bois, Albert Sterner, Luigi Lucioni and the 
illustrator, James Montgomery Flagg. Sealing 
this union of the visual and the theatrical 
arts is a self-portrait by Angna Enters, who 
has become a personality of the theatre and, 
at the same time, a regular exhibitor on art- 
conscious 57th Street. 





Snug Harbors for Art 


Echoes of New York World’s Fair art are 
coming from all safe corners of the North 
American continent. The Art Gallery of To- 
ronto is currently playing host to the most 
important British art exhibition ever to be 
seen in that city—the collection from the 
British pavilion at the Fair. Two hundred and 
fifty works are included, representing every 
established old timer and many of the prom- 
ising younger British artists. 





“Snug Harbors’’-—Continued 


Word now comes that a fire in the Metropoli- 
tan Gallery of Fine Arts in Toronto, Canada, 
destroyed or damaged a large part of a collec- 
tion of masterpieces sent from Europe for 
safe keeping for the duration of the present 
dispute. An Associated Press dispatch to the 
New York Sun reported that “some of the 
pictures were ruined, while others might be 
restored.” Lewis Plummer, the Gallery’s man- 
ager, said that Bassano’s Christ at the Wed- 
ding Feast, recently valued at $15,000 was 
“pretty well shot,” while Ferdinand Bol’s 
famous Handwriting on the Wall was “lost.” 
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Moonlight on a Dutch Canal: JoHANN BaRTHOLD JONGKIND 


Jongkind Gaining in Belated Favor 


A PIONEER who never achieved great fame 
during his lifetime was Johann Jongkind, 
Dutch Impressionist now accredited as the 
first important precursor of the French Im- 
pressionist school. Only recently have critics 
and the public given Jongkind the measure 
of fame that is his due, a measure that is 
increased by attention given him this month 
by the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

During January the institute is exhibiting 
for the first time Jongkind’s Moonlight on a 
Dutch Canal near Rotterdam, painted in 1860 
and purchased a year ago by the Minneapolis 
museum. It is a dreamy, enchanted scene, sim- 
ilar in subject and treatment to others of the 


artist’s canvases painted at this time, just 
after his return to Holland after his first 
sojourn in France. 

“The tone of the painting,” reports the in- 
stitute’s Bulletin, “is keyed very low. Apart 
from a faint shade of blue in the upper sky 
it is executed in tones of grey and black 
that take on a vibrant quality in the moon- 
light. Despite this limited palette, the scene 
has depth and form and substance. It is in 
this respect that Jongkind is conceded to have 
surpassed many Impressionists. He was in- 
terested not only in light and atmosphere, 
but in form, and his paintings combine sug- 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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The rush of fascinating new exhibitions, the 
sudden spurt that has taken place in the mu- 
seums, the galleries, and everywhere in art, 
is just short of overwhelming. 

Nearly every museum in the city has sud- 
denly come to life. The Modern swapped its 
Picasso show for the Italian Old Masters with 
the Chicago Art Institute, the Whitney opened 
a thriller of an annual, the Metropolitan is 
about to stage a portrait sculpture exhibit; 
the Brooklyn Museum’s long-planned compre- 
hensive Eastman Johnson exhibit is ready. 

Fifty-seventh Street, too, is one line of im- 
portant shows. Knoedler’s and Durlacher’s 
with their old master presentations; Loo’s and 
Yamanaka’s Oriental arts, ancient and mod- 
ern; Weyhe’s important African art show; 
McDonald’s Bruegel print exhibit, and the 
great Steuben glass exhibition. These few 
show what diversity is at hand, in addition to 
a season’s high in interesting one-man ex- 
hibitions. 


Critics Cool Toward Sterne Murals 


Picking up the thread from last issue, here 
is a report on the reception given Maurice 
Sterne’s Justice Department building murals, 
shown at the Fine Arts Gallery early in the 
month: 

The critics comment was in the main un- 
favorable. “Too conventional, decided Emily 
Genauer of the World Telegram, “a little too 
closely bound to the allegorical genus of mural 
painting which for generations has prevailed 
in America. . . . We had hoped to find from 
the hand of Sterne the lush, opulent, vibrant, 
color harmonies which are almost his hallmark, 
and instead find in these murals a scheme of 
pale almost anemic blues and grays.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times had a 
similar complaint about the color scheme— 
“It is dreary, dead and depressing.” Jewell, 
however, was not disposed to quarrel too much, 
considering the difficult setting the murals 
are to receive when installed, and he pre- 
ferred to judge finally only when they are 
in situ. 

Definitely unimpressed was Jerome Klein of 
the Post. He found a complete disunity of 
conception, in which the realistic and the sym- 


THE FORTNIGHT. IN NEW YORK 


«s As Reported by Paul Bird 


bolic elements are inorganic in relation and 
“the series as a whole depends upon an arti- 
ficial symmetry of the hackneyed variety.” 
Sterne, he adds, “has not succeeded in re- 
vitalizing the heritage he has received from 
the past. He has simply interlarded the old 
forms with a new touch of reality here and 
there.” Then, the last devastating criticism:— 
“Taken as a whole, his series continues in 
slightly altered form the tradition of official 
art, with all its grievous limitations.” 


Some Modern “Attributes” and “Seasons” 


Sculpture has come into great prominence 
suddenly this month. There is variety in Lovet- 
Lorski’s elegant archaicism at Wildenstein’s; 
African Negro pieces at Weyhe’s; rhythmic 
wood carvings by Leo Amino at the Montross; 
and unclassifiable pieces by Robert Cronbach 
at Hudson Walker’s. 

A young St. Louisian now working in New 
York, Cronbach is creating today some of the 
most refreshing experiments in meaningful 
form. He is hedged by no inhibitions nor re- 
strictions. No, he is alive to his surroundings, 
serious about his work. Two casts of archi- 
tectural pieces he did for the Willerts Hous- 
ing project in Buffalo as a Federal Art Project 
sculptor, are as much a part of today and to- 
morrow as the “Attributes” and “Seasons” 
carved on Europe’s cathedrals are part of yes- 
terday and today. His small bronze Sketch, 
which was first roughly cast and then tooled 
into shape, is an organic unity of man and 
industry. And Cronbach is not lacking in ca- 
priciousness in his symbolic satires. 


“According To His Cloth’’ 


Leo Amino’s work at the Montross was quite 
different. Amino knows wood inside and out, 
literally, since in each piece he makes the 
grain of the wood follow his own dictates. “He 
has mastered its secrets,” wrote a World Tele- 
gram critic, “he knows the glow he can bring 
to the surface, the individual texture he can 
get and the intricate varied patterns of the 
grain that can be forced to act as part of the 
design. He cuts his patterns according to his 
cloth and cuts it shrewdly and to his advan- 


Mexican Rice Workers: MircHett Siporin. Purchased by Smith College Museum. 
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Masked Figure: Siqueiros 
At the Pierre Matisse Gallery 


tage. He keeps his modelling simple, his lines 
sweeping, his planes broad, and suggests rather 
than defines his figures.” 


Reconditioned, Readjusted Faces 


The African show at Weyhe’s is important. 
It contains a large collection of figurines, 
masks, and useful objects collected for the 
gallery by Dr. Hans Himmelheber, noted Eu- 
ropean ethnologist. Accompanying the show is 
a catalogue of value, and it is interesting to 
note the price range of African Art objects: 
$25-$100. The catalogue points out the large 
amount of fake African art objects that have 
come upon the market, and it also makes a 
point of the difficulty of getting authentic 
examples these days. Only in the thickest, 
darkest interior are there any more left, what 
with the furied iconoclasm of white mission- 
aries and the corruption of artistic sensibility 
that was the white man’s burdening task. The 
pieces come from a dozen or so tribes and 
provinces: Ivory Coast, Cameroon grasslands, 
Gabun, Belgian Congo. 

Several of the figures in the present show 
have a tremendous sensitivity of carving and 
displacement of volumes and planes. The 
masks, ceremonial and otherwise, are of even 
greater interest, and, in the apparent gro- 
tesqueness of one or two of these stylized, 
arched-eyebrow, painted, reconditioned faces 
one may recall—this is in all seriousness— 
the physiognomy of a well-known movie queen, 
who shall remain here nameless. 


Modigliani Holds Up 


It’s only a step, figuratively, from the Afri- 
can art to the dozen portraits by Modigliani 
on view at the Valentine Gallery. This late 
member of the French Modernist group, it is 
interesting to note, holds up well, even today, 
despite a stylistic manner that would seem to 
become extremely dated. Modigliani’s color, 
especially in the Jean de Roveyre, is rich, 
deep and royal. It sings deep-throatedly. Mo- 
digliani’s line, lyrically expressive, is probably 
the most important factor in the éntire set 
of portraits; it follows no direction but that 
of the artist’s personal vision of form and 
of composition.. The Negro art influence is, 
of course, immediately evident in the defini- 
tion given to the sitters’ planes. This group 
of pictures that Mr. Dudensing has gathered 
together do excellent credit to the tragic 
Italian. 


15th January, 1940 


New M etropolitan Head 


Just as this issue of the Dicest goes to 
press, the Metropolitan Museum announces 
the selection of a director to succeed Her- 
bert E. Winlock. The directorship, one of 
America’s most important art posts, goes 
to young (36), energetic Francis H. Taylor, 
present director of the Worcester Museum. 

Combining vision with vitality, scholar- 
ship with a warm personality, Taylor is 
an admirable choice. Adept at instilling 
a vital personality into institutions under 
his control, he brings with him a back- 
ground of experience, gained both in this 
country and in Europe, that is as exten- 
sive as it is sound. 

Son of a prominent Philadelphia physi- 
cian, Taylor graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1924 and then taught 
and studied in universities in Paris, Barce- 
lona and Rome. From 1928 to 1931 he was 
curator of medieval art at the Philadelphia 
Museum and editor of its publication, and 
from 1932 to 1935, in addition to his duties 
as director of the Worcester Museum, he 
served ag regional director for the New 
England States of the Federal Art Project. 




























No Bent Peons 


With Duco paintings on paper and on 
boards, the Mexican David Alfaro Siqueiros, 
is holding his first New York exhibition at the 
Pierre Matisse, and it is a powerful display. 
None of the hackneyed Mexican subjects are 
in Siqueiros’ work—no peasants bowed under 
grain sacks, none of the swept forms of revo- 
lutionists with arms akimbo and huge knots 
in their shirts, none of that run-into-the- 
ground iconography of the peon. 

Siqueiros is a painter with his own set of 
problems. In The Sob, he has fused form, color 
and content so completely that one cannot 
be extracted from the other two. He has a 
real charm in Sleep, thrilling pigment in The 
Shell. His Self-Portrait, scaled into frighten- 
ing proportions gives one the jettatura. His 
Masked Dancer is scary, too, but in these few 
examples, what Siqueiros has done with paint 
and color tones counts most. 

[Please turn to page 34] 


Jean de Roveyre: MopicLiant 
At the Valentine Gallery 
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Old Domingo Mine: Pu Dike 





Watercolors Feature Hearn Acquisitions 


Tue Hearn Funps are the Metropolitan 
Museum’s only gateway to the highways and 
byways that lead through the uncharted fields 
of contemporary American art. That the Met- 
ropolitan has more often than not found itself 
on the byways is a contention of critics and 
artists alike. And now, with the announcement 
of the new Hearn purchases, the Metropoli- 
tan’s position awaits the calculations, not of 
cartographers, but of artists, critics and that 
vaguely articulate body known as the public. 

Estimates this year will be based on 19 oils 
and watercolors by 14 artists, some of whom 
are exhibition veterans and many of whom 
are comparative newcomers to big-time art 
circles. The new Hearn acquisitions highlight 
a change in direction, a new leaning toward 
watercolor, with 15 of the 19 works being in 
that medium. 

Most numerously represented among the wa- 
tercolors is George Grosz, German-born Amer- 
ican, three of whose richly colored works in 
this flexible medium were acquired through 
the Walker Galleries. Strong on mood and at- 
mosphere, they are all from the series Grosz 
painted last summer on the scraggy, sand- 
duned tip of Cape Cod. 

Also from last summer are the two Rainey 
Bennett watercolors, Caracas Country Club 
and Caripito Village, purchased through the 
Downtown Galleries. Painted in Venezuela, 
where the artist was commissioned to make 
pictorial records for the Standard Oil Com- 


pany and for Nelson Rockefeller, the Metro- 
politan choices are high-keyed, calligraphic 
depictions that catch the atmosphere of bo- 
tonical exuberance and human languor typi- 
cal of their setting. The remaining pictures in 
this series comprise Bennett’s current one-man 
show at the Downtown. 

From the same gallery came Raymond 
Breinin’s Landscape, a wispy scene deftly 
brushed and marked by an eerie sense of deso- 
lation. 

The prominent young Chicago artist, Aaron 
Bohrod, entered the august halls of the Metro- 
politan with a gouache, Frame Houses, rich 
in texture, luminous and colorful. Sold through 
the Associated American Artists Galleries, it 
depicts, as do so many of Bohrod’s works, 
dilapidated domestic architecture that elo- 
quently symbolizes the economic “have-nots.” 

In completely contrasted mood is Barse Mil- 
ler’s Shelburne Point, a dreamily poetic river 
scene, complete with a bright excursion steam- 
er. River-side house, water surface and trees 
are all set down with a solidity that belies the 
fluid ease and wetness of the washes. Accom- 
panying the Miller from the Ferargil Galler- 
ies was Old Domingo Mine, by Phil Dike, 
an architecturally structural landscape, low 
in key and built up with carefully controlled 
washes. 

The only non-New York firm to place pic- 
tures in this Hearn group was the Harriet 
Hanley Gallery in Minneapolis, which is in- 
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cluded through two works, a lushly pig- 
mented oil, Plate of Fruit, by the Sante Fe 
artist, B. J. O. Nordfeldt, and Industrial Land- 
scape, Minneapolis, an oil by Arnold Klagstad. 

Henry G. Keller, prominent Cleveland art- 
ist and teacher (Burchfield was among his 
students), is represented in the group by two 
watercolors, Dusty Road in Spain and Mission 
Valley, San Diego, the locales of which, Spain 
and California, have supplied the painter with 
much of his material in recent years. 

Completing the roster of the watercolors 
are Philip von Saltza’s characteristic Saturday 
Night, acquired through the Macbeth Galler- 
ies; Agna Enters’ Spain Says “Salud”, through 
the Newhouse Galleries; Reginald Marsh’s 
power-packed Locomotive, from the Rehn Gal- 
leries, and Rudolf Jacobi’s boat and wharf 
picture, Gloucester Harbor, from the Rein- 
hardt Galleries. 

Also by Jacobi is one of the new Hearn 
oils, Bongre Maugre, a deftly characterized 
portrait study. The fourth oil among the ac- 
cessions is Lili, an exquisitely poised portrait 
by Frederic Taubes. Acquired through the 
Midtown Galleries, the Taubes work is sensi- 
tive in feeling and has about it a strength ac- 
cruing from sculpturally realized form and 
from a lush pigmentation that sings out in 
accented harmonies. 





Hartley Has First Boston Show 

“If ever a prophet was without much honor 
in his own country it is this native of Maine, 
who has had almost annual exhibitions in 
New York for 30 years.” With that rebuke 
to fellow-New Englanders, William Germain 
Dooley of the Boston Transcript reviewed 
recently the first Boston exhibition of Mars- 
den Hartley who, at 62, is now living back in 
his native Maine, after a long career as an ex- 
patriate modernist. 

“He should have been a normal part of the 
development of the last four decades of New 
England painting,” continues Dooley “had it 
not been for the stifling process that those 
controlling the local clubs and guilds were 
able to effect. Certainly we feel in seeing these 
direct and often brutal paintings at Sym- 
phony Hall [where they were exhibited by 
the Goodman-Walker Gallery], that despite 
his expatriate years and his ventures into 
the symbolism of Tristan Tzara and Picabia, 
his work has a strong, almost irradicable New 
England feeling.” 





Lord Waring Dead at 79 

Lord Waring, 79-year-old authority on Brit- 
ish decorative art, died at his London home on 
Jan. 9. Lord Waring’s firm specialized in fur- 
nishing liners, large hotels and state build- 
ings. He created, the New York Times re- 
ported, “a style that combined classic purity 
with practicability, and through his firm, ex- 
erted considerable influence in the promotion 
of British decorative art.” 
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European Echoes 


Great Britain has appointed a committee 
to draw up a list of artists qualified to record 
the war at home and abroad. The members 
of the committee are: Sir Kenneth Clark, Di- 
rector of the National Gallery, Sir Walter 
Russell, R.A., Sir Muirhead Bone and Mr. 
P. H. Jowett, R.W.S. We hope in the next 
issue of “Echoes” to publish the names of 
those appointed. 

The city of Paris, showing always a keen 
civic sympathy for her artists, began allevia- 
tion for some of the privations caused by war in 
establishing a lunch for artists in Montmartre 
at the incredible price of one franc or about 
two and one-half cents. Since then the So- 
ciété des Beaux-Arts has sent out a notice 
to all members that it is distributing coupons 
for free meals. A dispensary for painters, 
sculptors and etchers is sponsored by the 
Académie Frangaise to give medical assistance. 

Exhibitions of paintings for the benefit of 
the evacuated children of Alsace-Lorraine are 
being given at Pershing Hall and the Cercle 
Interallié. They have been organized by Gladys 
Rokos Miller (American) whose. husband, an 
aviator was lost in the last war, and for whom 
Miller Flying Field on Staten Island is named. 

In Italy work is under way for the preser- 
vation of Giotto’s frescoes in the church of 
St. Francis at Assisi. A government commis- 
sion has carefully examined the frescoes and 
unanimously decided that the frescoes all need 
cleaning and that work must at once begin 
on the series depicting the life of St. Francis. 
In some places where the paintings are seen 
to be cracking and the plaster shows signs of 
detaching itself, the delicate work of ensur- 
ing their safety will be entrusted only to 
experts. 

The commission came to the conclusion that 
one of the chief causes of damage is dust and 
especially the dust rising from the brick pave- 
ment of the church. It is believed urgent that 
a stone pavement replace the brick, and direc- 
tions for the work have already been given. 

The four marble statues by Donatello which 
adorn Giotto’s Campanile at Florence are to 
be removed from their niches and placed in 
the National Museum, Palazzo del Bargello. 
This precautionary step is being taken in or- 
der to prevent the deterioration of the marble 
as a result of atmospheric action. Copies of 
the originals will replace them on the Cam- 
panile. 

Much interest has been aroused by the dis- 
covery of medieval frescoes in the Church of 
the Trinity at Cremona. It is very difficult to 
connect these frescoes with any special master 
but it may at once be asserted that they have 
nothing to do with the famous Campi School 
of Cremona which flourished a century later. 
They reveal, rather, the presence of a master 


of the Giottesque school for the first time in 
Cremona. 


—C. R. Borb.ey. 
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Departure: STEPHEN ETNIER 
A high-keyed canvas critics liked. 


More Assurance Seen in Etnier’s Art 


It’s a gay, sunny world that Stephen Etnier 
paints. A world of bays, harbors, piers and 
market places of Nassau, which, until Jan. 27, 
bring to the Milch Galleries in cold New 
York a warming glimpse of a brilliant sum- 
mer sun. With a fluid, easy technique, Etnier 
has recorded the crystalline atmosphere and 
the easy languor of life in the West Indies. 
His canvases strike soft, clear chords, com- 
pounded of harmonies that are simple, yet 
subtle enough to escape all taint of the ob- 
vious. In each work the range of color is con- 
sciously limited, but through the show as a 
whole, the color covers a wide range, being 
kept in each exhibit in tune with the subject. 
The highest key, a high-pitched _bell-like 
chord, is struck in Departure, a canvas in 
which the artist plays a hard white glare over 
the choppy surface of a narrow bay. 

“It is pleasing,” wrote Journal-American 
critic, Margaret Breuning, “to view the work 
of an artist who has something to say and so 
decisive a way of saying it that his expression 
has a persuasive clarity.” Of the Etnier paint- 
ings, besides Departure, Miss Breuning drew 


attention to the “slow rhythms of lowtide 
pools, sand bars and big sky in Pearl; the 
sharp staccato of the thrusting verticals in 
Pilings; the stir of movement, the color and 
flooding sunlight of Sponge House, and the 
whimsical, yet ably designed Clothes Line.” 


“Mr. Etnier’s early preoccupation,” the Jour- 
nal-American critic continued, “with geometry 
and intricate problems of perspective all stand 
him in good stead in this work in which there 
is always a sound armature of design. There 
are, also, apparent a greater richness of ma- 
tiere, more solidity of form and increased 
fluency.” 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune also 
noted definite advance in the exhibitor, but 
not so much in the strength of his art as in 
the increase in his assurance. “Whereas half 
of his pictures might be considered successful 
before,” Burrows wrote, “nearly every one now 
is as fresh and sparkling and as spontaneously 
produced as its neighbor. In his new show, 
Etnier manifests again his easy understanding 
of the technical problems which cause his art 
to flow so smoothly and serenely. . . .” 
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Young Lady: Anprea Sorario. Milanese 1450(c)—1522 


Ryan Collection on Auction Block 


THE AUCTION OF THE MONTH is scheduled 
for the 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th of January 
when the entire collection of the late Clen- 
denin J. Ryan is to be dispersed at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. The Ryan collection encom- 
passes several categories and is notable for 
the uniformly high quality of the offerings 
in each. The etching lots, for example, which 
go on sale on the evenings of the 17th and 
18th, are made up exclusively of fine examples 
by six of the most important old masters: 
Martin Schongauer, Albrecht Diirer, Sir An- 
thony van Dyck, Rembrandt van Rijn, Charles 
Meryon and Anders Zorn. 

Included in the Schongauer engravings is 
the complete set of 12 plates devoted to the 
Passion. This set was later rendered in Li- 
moges enamels by the celebrated émailleur 
Nardon Penicaud and they too are included 
in the Ryan sale. The Diirers represent almost 
every type of subject and technique associated 
with this master’s career, as do also the Rem- 
brandts. The Van Dycks include a complete 
set of portrait plates, many from the Sir Peter 
Lely collection; and under the name of Charles 
Meryon appear some of his most poignantly 





Announcing Miller’s Return 

The University of Vermont has sent to its 
art students a New Year's greeting card of 
unusual and specific interest to them. On the 
cover is reproduced Barse Miller’s Shelburne 
Point, a watercolor just purchased by the 
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nostalgic views of 19th century Paris, Le 
Petit Pont, Le Pont-au-Change, and L’ Abside 
de ‘Notre-Dame de Paris among them. The 
Zorns include The Waltz, a festive, expansive 
etching and A Toast. 

The 36 paintings in the sale (to be dis- 
persed on the evening of the 19th), are of 
unusually high quality, three of them having 
been seen last summer in the old master 
show at the New York World’s Fair, namely, 
a fine early 15th century portrait of Michelle 
de France, Wife of Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, by a Master of the Burgundian 
School, and two 18th century Venetian works 
by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, The Crucifixion 
and The Procession to Calvary. 

Under Gothic and Renaissance classifica- 
tions are a portrait by Lucas Cranach, one 
by Jacopo de Pontormo, and the very young 
Isabella of Austria, wife of Christian II of 
Denmark, painted by Jan Gossaert. Another 
work by Gossaert (called Mabuse), is the 
Virgin and Child Enthroned with Angels, sim- 
ilar to the Malvagna triptych at Palermo. 

Historically important is Sir William 
Beechey’s King George Ill Reviewing the 


Metropolitan Museum, and included in the 
message is the announcement that the prom- 
inent California artist will return to the Uni- 
versity to conduct the summer classes that 
last season met with such hearty favor. Bos- 
ton’s Shaw Galleries are now showing his work. 


Prince of Wales’ Regiment, a smaller version 
of the famous Hampton Court painting for 
which Beechey was knighted; the Ryan exam- 
ple, painted at the command of the King of 
Prussia, emanates from the Imperial German 
collection and was purchased from the ex- 
Kaiser’s wife, formerly Princess Hermine of 
Reuss. 


The North Italian Renaissance school is sig- 
nificantly represented by the powerful Portrait 
of a Man by Filippo Mazzola, originating from 
the collection of Prince Doria Pamphili-Landi 
in Rome and the exquisitely painted, vividly 
alive Portrait of a Young Lady by Andrea So- 
lario, reproduced at left. The mastery of the 
British portraitists Romney, Raeburn, Law- 
rence, and Hoppner is amply demonstrated in 
the following well-known works: Lawrence’s 
waist-length portrait of King George IV, which 
he described in a letter dated 1822 as “per- 
haps my most successful resemblance” of the 
sovereign; Romney’s charming likeness of the 
youthful Miss Catherine Chichester; Hopp- 
ner’s elegant Lady Frances Wyndam; and Rae- 
burn’s dignified Dr. Alexander Lindsay of 
Pinkieburn, and Francis Horner, M.P., re- 
nowned political economist in whose memory 
a monument now stands in Westminster Ab- 
bey. 

A highlight of the bronze group is Bologna’s 
Rape of the Sabines, considered by most writ- 
ers as the sculptor’s masterpiece. The Ryan 
example is particularly interesting inasmuch 
as it is believed to be the only one of the 
bronze replicas which has, like the original 
marble in the Loggia dei’ Lanzi in Florence, 
the bas-relief upon the plinth. Another Renais- 
sance bronze is the Youth Standing (S. Se- 
bastian) by Alessandro Vittoria, reproduced 
below. The modern bronzes comprise works 
by Barye, Rodin and Harriet Frishmuth. 


Concluding the sale, on the 20th, are high- 
calibered examples of Renaissance velvets and 
other fabrics, English and French furniture 
and Renaissance pieces, Oriental rugs, stained 
glass, silver, choice table china, and linens. 


Youth Standing (S. Sebastian): 
ALESSANDRO ViTTorRIA. Venetian 1525-1619 
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Jan. 16, 17 & 18, Tuesday, Wednesday & Thurs- 
day afternoons, J. C. Morgenthau & Co.; from 
various owners: 19th & 20th century stamps 


of many countries. Now on exhibition. 

Jan. 17, Wednesday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from the library of the late Clendenin 
J. Ryan; sets of standard authors; ist editions 
of George Bernard Shaw; complete set of 
American Turf Register. Now on exhibition. 

Jan. 17 & 18, Wednesday & Thursday evenings, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from collection of the 
late Clendenin J. Ryan: masterpieces of en- 
graving and etching, including examples by 
Martin Schongauer, Albrecht Diirer, Rembrandt, 
Van Dyck, Charles Meryon and Ander Zorn. 
Now on exhibition. 

Jan. 19, Friday afternoon & evening, and Jan. 20, 
Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
from collection of the late Clendenin J. Ryan: 
Important 15th and 16th European paintings 
by Tiepolo, Andrea Solario, Mabuse, Romney, 
Hoppner, Ferneley and Sartorius; Renaissance 
and modern bronzes by Giovanni da Bologna, 
Alessandro Vittoria, Barye, and Harriet Frish- 
muth; Limoges enamel plaques; English, 
French & Italian furniture; silver; table lin- 
ens; antique Oriental rugs. Now on exhibition. 

Jan. 25, Thursday afternoon; Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from collections of Edouard H. Arnaud 
& other owners: Chinese, Japanese and Siamese 
art. On exhibition from Jan. 20. 

Jan. 25, Thursday evening, Plaza Art Galleries; 
from various collections: etchings and dry- 
points by old and modern masters. On exhibi- 
tion from Jan. 21. 

Jan. 25, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
from the library of the late Adolph Lewisohn: 
early printed books, autograph letters and manu- 
scripts; other literary property. On exhibition 
from Jan. 20. 

Jan. 31, Wednesday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Lewisohn, Ryan and Thompson 
estates: precious stone jewelry, opals, topazes 
and emeralds. On exhibition from Jan. 27. 

Jan. 31, Wednesday evening; under management 
of Parke-Bernet Galleries, sale of naintings, 
sculptures & art property at Hotel Plaza. On 
exhibition at the Galleries on Jan. 29, 30 & 31. 

Feb, 1, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
from collection of R. L. Skofield & others: 
American & British paintings, including por- 
traits by Raeburn, Romney & Reynolds. On ex- 
hibition from Jan. 27. 

Feb. 2, Friday evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
from Holden and other collections: etchings & 
engravings. On exhibition from Jan. 27. 

Feb. 3, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from various owners: French furniture 
and decorations. On exhibition from Jan. 27. 





Print Auction at Plaza 


FROM THE COLLECTIONS of Seymour H. Ripin 
and other owners have come a large group 
of etchings and drypoints which will be auc- 
tioned at the Plaza Art Galleries on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 25. 

The offerings, which go on exhibition on 
Jan. 21, represent the production of prominent 
American and European printmakers, includ- 
ing John Taylor Arms, Edmund Blampied, 
Felix Buhot, Sir D. Y. Cameron, Roland Clark, 
Jean Louis Forain, Sir Francis Seymour 
Haden, Auguste Lepers, Martin Lewis, Joseph 
Pennell, Edouard Manet, Levon West and 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler. 

Childe Hassam is represented by a_par- 
ticularly large group of plates, among which 
are featured such favorites as Connecticut 
Barns; Fifth Avenue; Noon; House at East- 
hampton; In the Surf; Old Church, Charles- 
ton, and Old Dominic House, Easthampton. 

Collectors of Heintzelman plates will find 
a representative selection of both portrait and 
grouped-figure scenes; and appreciators of 
Anders Zorn, Kerr Eby, Gerald L. Brockhurst 
and of Muirhead Bone will find both etchings 
and lithographs of quality in this Plaza sale. 

Concluding items are a group of S. Arlent 
Edwards mezzotints and a selection of refer- 
ence books on etching and engraving. 





Imhoff, Religious Painter 


Berthold Imhoff, well known religious paint- 
er who lived in United States for 25 years, 
died recently at St. Walburg, Saskatchewan, 
at the age of 71. Imhoff, born in Germany, 
was a knight of the Order of St. Gregory. 


15th January, 1940 





Epmunp C. Bascock (1877-1940) 


E. C. Babcock Dies 


Epmunp C. Bascock, owner of the Babcock 
Art Gallery, New York, and a dealer in 
American art for nearly forty years, died Jan. 
3rd at the Victory Memorial Hospital, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he lived. Mr. Bab- 
cock was 62 years old. He had been ill for 
about a week. 

One of the most active men in Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn, civic affairs, Mr. Babcock was a 
descendant on his father’s side of a seafar- 
ing family which included many officers in 
the navies of both this country and England. 
On his maternal side, Mr. Babcock was de- 
scended from the Van Duens, who were early 
Dutch settlers of New Amsterdam, the earlier 
name for New York. 

In 1910 Mr. Babcock joined with the late 
C. E. Snedecor in conducting an art gallery, 
founded in New York in 1852 by John Snede- 
cor. On the death of the former in 1917, Mr. 
Babcock became sole owner of the gallery. 
It is expected that Mr. Carmine Delisio, a 
colleague of Mr. Babcock for 38 years in both 
the Snedecor and Babcock establishments, 
will carry on with the business, which has 
a long established name in the field of Ameri- 
can painting. 

Through the Babcock Galleries passed in- 
numerable paintings by Thomas Eakins, Wins- 
low Homer, Albert Ryder and others who are 
recognized as today’s old masters. One of 


the most famous paintings sold through the 
galleries is George Inness’ Peace and Plenty 
now in the Metropolitan Museum. When it 
was first offered in the art market the pic- 
ture went begging for $300. Other well known 
paintings once handled by the gallery are 
Winslow Homer’s The Gale, in the Worces- 
ter Museum, and his Signal of Distress; 
Thomas Eakins’ Taking the Count (owned by 
Yale University), Signora D’Arza (Metropoli- 
tan Museum), Clara (The Louvre, Paris), and 
the Brooklyn Museum’s Rush Carving His 
Allegorical Figure. Ryder’s magnificent VW eir’s 
Orchard, in the T. E. Hanley Collection, 
and his Elegy, Diana’s Hunt, and Sea Tragedy 
in private collections are others. One of the 
most important deals made by the gallery was 
the purchase by Carmine Delesio in Scotland 
in 1927 of Gilbert Stuart’s portraits of 
Thomas Jefferson and Caleb Whitefoord, both 
of which were subsequently sold to private 
American collectors. 

Mr. Babcock is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. L. Babcock, two daughters, 
Mrs. Ray Yates of Towson, Md., and Mrs. 
William Tribble of Brooklyn and three grand- 
daughters, Ruth Kathryn, and Donna Eliza- 
beth Yates and Joan Stuart Tribble. 

In a tribute to the memory of the late deal- 
er, Robert Macbeth, a fellow dealer and pres- 
ident of the Macbeth Galleries said, “Integ- 
rity and courage, I think best describe Mr. 
Babcock’s personality in the art field; integ- 
rity in his desire to establish beyond doubt 
the genuineness of what he offered for sale; 
courage, in holding fast to his ideals of what 
constitutes a good picture, regardless of fads 
and isms.” 





Buffalo’s Architectural Growth 


The architectural history of the city of Buf- 
falo from 1813 when the British and Indians 
burned the village to the present time, which, 
after ten years of depression, is represented 
by only a Grant’s store, the Music Hall and 
a federal housing project, will be demon- 
strated in an exhibition from Jan. 12 to Feb. 
12 at the Albright Gallery. 

The history is divided into four periods that 
dominated the city’s industrial and commer- 
cial growth as the western terminus of the 
Erie canal, as a railroad center, later as an 
eastern metropolis with McKim, Mead & White 
influences, and lastly, as a middle western me- 
tropolis with Chicago influences, notably Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s Larkin building. The first 
grain elevator in the world was built in Buf- 
falo in 1842 by Robert Dunbar. 


Late Prices from the Auction Mart 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any 
announced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Paintings & Sculpture 
Russell, Charles M.: Buffalo Hunting (P-B, 
IID. Socoditiensuchotdciaddastonpasacescnacyetenresuves $ 700 
Cafferty, James H. (and Charles Rosenberg) : 
Wall Street Half Past Two O'Clock, 
Oct. 18, 1857 (P-B, Lawton) H. F. 
SE icidecieeabncckenKond paneinneebesmenapsancacsenves 900 
MacMonnies: Nathan Hale, bronze statuette 


SIP CIE “Coli bes ccuhdskrinapatesacendovrsense 285 
Furniture, Tapestries, Etc. 
Stiegel flint glass flask (P-B, Lawton) N. 
WIE cada decid sbceddaberseeena, veusencpeesacaneayess 410 
Burt, Benjamin: silver dome-top tankard 
CAE RETNA D - Nasiinnasdedtencecrorncioccegnecnecs 700 
Burt, Benjamin: silver teapot (P-B, Law- 
SOUEE scared etsievenincosensbinicubetaessaenatenepeogsoeouias 625 
Brigden, Zachariah: pair silver sauce boats 
SIPS CAP IIIED.  hacvntceneebonsenvetapecooetndzacese 900 


Revere, Paul: The Colonel Wm. Raymond 

Lee silver dome-top tankard (P-B, Law- 

ton) Clapp & Graham ................ccce000 3,000 
Revere, Paul: silver porringer (P-B, Law- 


reau (P-B, Lawton) 
Gostelow (?): chippendale carved mahogany 









chair (P-B, Lawton) Max Blum ........ 390 
McIntire carved mahogany sideboard (P-B, 

Lawton) 800 
Blown 3-mold y 800 
Stiegel emerald green glass creamer 

SERRE \ scannicsniunisiniddccataustuatiesacunatghame tecuyen 1,550 
Paneled vase (P-B, Fish) 575 
Stiegel sapphire blue glass dish (P-B, Fish) 675 





18th cent, tea & coffee service (P-B, Fish) 900 








South Jersey sugar bowl & cover (P-B, 

PUNE iis danotdcchdibntcodahsaalansdiccusenigiaiietanauetin 850 
South Jersey blue glass sugar bowl & cover 

CPE SPMIINED - ‘achadbosanh spanpibdaveniiailiesniesbicnesyiaee’ 525 
Books 
Crane, Stephen: Maggie, 1st ed. (P-B, Lem- 

perly) House of Books .................. 450 
Frost, Robert: A Boy's Will (P-B, Lem- 

perly) House of Books ................0cc008+ 250 
Frost, Robert: North of Boston, ed. 

CHEE, EAGGTEI) «oss vccecvccvedocadccccerscocoessones 270 
Hudson, W. H.: The Purple Land That Eng- 

land Lost (P-B, Lemperly) ................ 235 


Hardy, Thomas: letter to Miss Jeannette 
Gilder (P-B, Lemperly) Gabriel Wells.. 270 

Hale, Edward Everett: The Man Without a 
Country (P-B, Lemperly) Chaucer Head 
Bookshop 








Full Coizine: Pieter BRUEGEL 





Bruegel’s Lusty, Engraved Humor 


AN EXHIBITION of 48 engravings by the elder 
Pieter Bruegel, an event of equal interest to 
both the rare print fancier and the student of 
modern art, has been placed on view for a 
month at the M. A. McDonald Gallery, New 
York. It is the lusty Fleming’s first Manhat- 
tan print show, and, as an indication of the 
rarity of his work in the print market, the 
gallery has previously handled only one or 
two Bruegel engravings. 

All of the prints were published by Jerome 
Cock, one of the earliest of the Northern 
print dealers, who, with his four assistants 
engraved them from Bruegel’s pen drawings. 
This arrangement, Robert McDonald points 
out in the illustrated catalogue, “gave Bruegel 
that most important part of an artist’s equip- 
ment—an avenue to the public. This avenue 
from both financial and communicative points 
of view plays a vital nourishing role in any 
artists life. From the Antwerp print show 
“Aux Quartre Vents” they poured forth dur- 
ing Pieter Bruegel’s life, satisfying the curi- 
ous tastes of a lively, learned, pleasure-lov- 
ing public.” 

In the McDonald exhibit there are many 
landscapes, a few marines, two subjects de- 
voted to sacred history, 15 didactic religious 
subjects and a dozen profane didactic subjects. 
As with the artist’s paintings there is no- 
table, above all, in these prints, a master’s 
draughtsmanship, a deep human understand- 
ing, a lusty humor, and a sublime vulgarity. 

In his sparkling foreword, McDonald play- 
fully recounts all the raised-eyebrow ques- 
tions and hesitations that have been made 
by “gentlemen in gray clothes and platonic 
expressions,” concerning Bruegel. He then 
quotes Thomas Mann that, “it is well to un- 
derstand that the artist, even he inhabiting 
the most austere regions of art, is not an abso- 
lutely serious man; that effects and enjoy- 
ment are his stock-in-trade, and that tragedy 
and farce can spring from one and the same 
root.” 

“Thus, ironically,” McDonald continues, “it 
becomes clear that Bruegel’s enormous humor 
and bawdiness and playfulness, which are in 
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one sense his most appealing characteristics, 
have been, in another, the largest obstacles 
blocking his way to full recognition as the 
creative genius he was. For it is the common 
and false notion that funny art is not ‘real 
refined’ serious art, as funny people, you 
know, are never profound people. Under this 
notion many humorous artists of high gifts 
suffer serious underrating; and too, under the 
reverse axiom that what is grave and grim 
must be, in itself, ‘real deep,’ many totally 
superficial men ride to fame—to be sure, this 
is a first cousin of the wholly ridiculous no- 
tion that long-faced, silent people are philo- 
sophic and helps to separate even further the 
already widely separated moods of the artist 
in creating, and the spectator in appreciating 
—the one a mixture of seriousness and play- 
fulness, the other pure seriousness.” 

In the little known prints, Bruegel displays 


a modern spirit that brings him surprisingly 
close to the mood and thought of today. 
“Drawing is one of our modern enthusiams,” 
writes McDonald, “and Bruegel is one of the 
greatest of all draughtsmen. Also we respond 
to artists who have humor and insight into 
life. . . . And we are interested in the sub- 
conscious, in the dark madness beneath man’s 
surface composure—and Bruegel was Bosch’s 
artistic heir. . . . He also squares with con- 
temporary interest in social art. 

“Equally his typical sixteenth century ex- 
periences of both a wider knowledge of the 
world itself and a deeper realization of man’s 
strange contradictory nature have much in 
common with contemporary thought, wherein 
man appears not as a lordly controlling fig- 
ure, as in the Renaissance, but as a confused, 
helpless one almost swamped by life; also 
Bruegel, who saw men, animals, vegetables and 
landscape of all of a piece, so to say, brings 
home to us many of our bitterest spiritual 
dilemmas, the bicycle wrecks of contemporary 
learned discussions, and all of our impas- 
sioned efforts to find order in ourselves or in 
the world.” 

A social protestor, surrealist, expressionist 
primitive and sophisticate, and a fine crafts- 
man was Bruegel—all bundled up into a one 
great, lusty artist. 





Southern Rotary Scheduled 


Skillfully piloted by Secretary Frank Hart- 
ley Anderson, the Southern Printmakers So- 
ciety is forging into 1940 with a vigorous pro- 
gram designed to bring profit and publicity to 
its membership. The Society is receiving, un- 
til Feb. 10, entries for its fifth annual Rotary, 
a show scheduled for viewing in at least 15 
accredited exhibition spots. Details will be 
found in the “Where to Show” column on 
page 34 of this issue. 

In reporting on the last year’s accomplish- 
ments of the Society, Anderson pointed out 
that of the exhibits in the print section of the 
New York Fair contemporary show, one-third 
were furnished by ‘members. During 1939 
members of the Southern Printmakers received 
a total of $2,189 in prizes and sales from So- 
ciety-sponsored activities. 


Soldiers Resting: Pieter BruEcEL 
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Legrand Lithographs 


Concent with its exhibitions celebrating 
the 500th anniversary of the invention of print- 
ing, the New York Public Library is display- 
ing two examples of book illustration, far 
apart in time and mental approach. One of 
these, the Tickhill Psalter, is an English il- 
luminated manuscript of the early 14th cen- 
tury, the other, Edy Legrand’s Pentatoli, is an 
“album” jtype book, written and _ illustrated 
by the noted artist. Exhibition of these two 
works opens on Jan. 15 and continues until 
April 28. 

The Legrand work, published in 1931, rep- 
resents the artist in his full maturity and is, 
as he states in the introduction, an under- 
taking that interested him primarily because 
of the drawings involved. “My only object,” 


_ Legrand explains, “was to use all the re- 


sources of lithography.” 

Retaining the essential spirit of the medium, 
Legrand has used lithography in these plates 
to express, in vividly imaginative compositions, 
thoughts and concepts only sketchily stated 
in the text. 

The modern development in book illustra- 
tion exemplified by Legrand may be studied 
also in work by Derain, Picasso, Dunoyer de 
Segonzac, Laboureur, Maillol, Rouault, Slev- 
ogt, Kokoschka, Corinth, Fiene and others, 
some of whom are represented in a group 
added to the Legrand exhibition. 


A Flower Print Show 


From Chicago Bertha E. Jaques has sent a 
selection of almost 100 prints—etchings, aqua- 
tints, drypoints, and drypoints in color—to 
the Guy Mayer Gallery in New York for ex- 
hibition until Jan. 27. Included in the show 
is Jimson Weed, this year’s presentation print 
ef the Chicago Society of Etchers (reproduced 
in the Oct. 15, 1939 Art Dicest). 

Though some of the Jaques prints depict 
views of foreign cities, most of them are care- 
fully executed studies of plant forms, blos- 
soms and flowers. In each the character of the 
subject has dictated the type of handling and, 
in the color prints, the choice of pigmentation. 
Anemone is a strong design in which the white 
petals are accents against a dark, velvety back- 
ground tone, with soft green leaves forming a 
transitional hue. In subjects such as Cherries, 
the berries are vividly alive in color, setting a 
high key for the print. 

Mrs. Jaques, who has been associated with 
the Chicago Society of Etchers since its found- 
ing in 1910, was for 27 years its active secre- 
tary and treasurer. Her prints have consistent- 
ly appeared in exhibitions since 1903 when 
her work was first accepted for exhibition in 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Schab Now in New York 


William H. Schab, former owner of art firms 
in Vienna and Lucerne, has opened a gallery 








’ on Madison Avenue in New York, where he 
_ will continue to deal in rare books, engravings 
_ and drawings by old masters and in modern 
_ etchings. 
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The 125 Best 


From out of the 24th Annual Exhibition of 
the Society of American Etchers (Dec. 15 
issue of THe Art Dicest), the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries have selected 100 prints and 
25 miniature prints which they are presenting 
in an impressive show until Jan. 27. Most 
of the nation’s top-flight printmakers are 
represented by strong examples of their work, 
and the exhibition, because of selective prun- 
ings of Armin Landeck, Eugene Higgins and 
Reginald Marsh, is on a more consistently high 
level than was the Society’s annual held last 
month at the National Arts Club. 

As with the annual, a feature of the Grand 
Central show is the section of miniature prints, 
none of which measures more than five inches 
in either dimension. Critics found much to 
praise in these diminutive but technically ex- 
cellent works, which were first sponsored by 
the annual exhibitions of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers. 

Attendance at the galleries was large on 
the evening of Jan. 9, when a series of dem- 
onstrations of the various print media were 
presented. The artists and the media they dem- 
onstrated were: John Taylor Arms, etching; 
Samuel Chamberlain, dry-point; Thomas W. 
Nason, line engraving; Asa Cheffetz, wood 
engraving; William Heaslip, aquatint; and 
Cathal B. O’Toole, mezzotint. 





Goucher Faculty Additions 


The Carnegie Corporation grant, which sev- 
eral institutions in Baltimore are sharing, con- 
tinues to intensify art activity in that com- 
munity. Goucher College, one of the Carnegie 
beneficiaries, has just added Clare Leighton, 
noted English printmaker and author, and 
Robert Laurent, nationally-known sculptor, to 
its part-time faculty. Both artists will give 
occasional criticism to the College’s workshop 
groups in wood engraving and sculpturing. 

In referring to the workshop programs, 
Eleanor Patterson Spencer, chairman of the 
fine arts department, pointed out that inas- 
much as a “college of liberal arts gives no 
direct professional or vocational training, the 
teaching of art is not a question of technical 
training for professional artists but of how to 
help create an understanding, sympathetic, but 
honestly critical audience whose reactions will 
be a stimulus and not an opiate, an inspira- 
tion and not a chain to the artist.” 





Their Severest Critics 


“Art meets candor” might well have been 
the title of an experiment sponsored early 
this month by the Artists Gallery, where prints 
and paintings by 100 artists are on view for 
the benefit of the scholarship fund of New 
York’s Little Red Schoolhouse. One bright 
day last fortnight the Gallery invited 50 chil- 
dren of the exhibitors to come in and to pass 
judgment on the work of their elders. Candor, 
as always with the very young, was the order 
of the day, reaching a comparative high when 
little Miss Olga Landeck, aged 10, opined with 
finality that the print Manhattan Vista shown 
by her father, Armin Landeck, was “very bor- 
ing” because “it’s just thousands of old, dirty 
roofs.” 

Of the 50 candid critics scheduled to ap- 
pear, only 25 actually entered the gallery. Rea- 
son: good ice skating in Central Park that 
vacation day. 
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CHINESE JADE 
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680 Fifth Avenue 
Between 53rd & 54th Sts. CI 71-2032 
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F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 


LSS THEODORE 


STRAVINSKY 


Paintings « Gouaches 


PERLS GALLERIES 
32 EAST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.), MW. Y. cme 
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One-man Show 
113 West 13th Street, New York, N. 





HAVE YOU ORDERED your copy of 
MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING by Pey- 
ton Boswell? Price $5. THe Art Dicest. 
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Reincarnated 


Since 1927 the Walker Art Galleries in 
Minneapolis have been primarily a passive re- 
pository for the $2,000,000 collection of pic- 
tures and jades brought together by the late 
lumber tycoon, Thomas B. Walker. Through 
a co-operative enterprise in which Walker 
heirs and the WPA Federal Art Project col- 
laborated, the passive crypt has become a 
dynamically alive art center. Assisting the 
transformation was a community contribution 
of $5,800 made up mostly of private donatiuns 
of from one to twenty-five dollars. 


Under the direction of Dan S. Defenbacher 
the building was remodeled, the collection 
weeded out and rehung, studios and work- 
shops installed. Renamed the Walker Art 
Center, the revitalized institution will operate 
as a cultural center rather than a museum, and 
will feature both the fine arts and the so- 
called applied arts in a long range program 
designed to reach the art interests and needs 
of the laymen. People’s art in a people’s mu- 
seum is the new theme. 

“Last week,” reports Newsweek, “the new 
municipal art center opened, the only one of 
some 70-odd throughout the nation that has 
a large collection of old masters as a nu- 
cleus for community art activities. 

“Armed with coffee and sandwiches on pa- 
per plates, opening-night visitors inspected the 
rehung treasures—which include The Erring 
Woman Before Christ, attributed to Rem- 
brandt and his pupil Fabritius, a Holbein 
Henry VIII, a Corot view of Rome, seven 
Murillos, Hogarth’s portrait of his wife, and 
a 390-pound ‘jade mountain, world’s largest 
sculptured jade. First nighters also watched 
artists in the workshops demonstrate their va- 
rious trades, and inspected a group of shows 
which demonstrate the center’s policy of avoid- 





ing ‘the lorgnette taint’ and of bringing art 
to the people. One, a ‘Parallels in Art’ ex- 
hibit, compares a 2nd century Egyptian glass 
tumbler with a nearly identical Woolworth 
item, and a 12th century Chinese rouge box 
with a modern compact.” 

Planned for the future are workshop groups 
open to all who want to paint, model or de- 
sign; friendly, informal assistance will be pro- 
vided by artists in a attempt to devise a 
master-apprentice relationship streamlined to 
meet the exigencies of contemporary life. 
Future exhibits will be in the new manner: 
thematic displays which will be staged rather 
than merely hung. Showmanship will be em- 
ployed to heighten public interest and to dram- 
atize the special message of each show. 





Eastman-Kodak Draws the Line 


Leonard Lyons, omnipresent columnist for 
the New York Post who mines for news the 
rich veins of the New York night spots, often 
comes upon nuggets which are of interest to 
the art minded. Lyons latest unearthing, com- 
plete with three-dot punctuation, follows: “A 
novel law suit soon will be brought in New 
York by Nick Muray, the noted photographer. 
. . . He had gone to Mexico to see Diego Ri- 
vera, the artist. There he photographed Ri- 
vera’s paintings, in color, and then photo- 
graphed Rivera with the model of each paint- 
ing. .. . The models posed exactly as they had 
done in the originals—some of them nude. . : . 
And because of this nudity, Eastman-Kodak, 
to whom the color films were sent for develop- 
ing and printing, refused to send them back. 
. . . The question now to be determined is 
whether nudity as produced by a camera is 
less moral than exactly the same nudity as 
reproduced by paint and brush on common 
canvas.” 


Who Wrote What?P 


ONE OF THE SCHOLARLY CONTROVERSIES that 
simmers decade in and decade out is that 
concerning the authorship of the Shakespear- 
ian plays. Was it Bacon, Lord Oxford or just 
Shakespeare? Through the medium of the X- 
ray, art has been conscripted for service in 
the fray, and the first evidence indicates a 
partial victory for supporters of the Lord Ox- 
ford theory. 

It all started when Charles W. Barrell, 
photographic expert and American secretary 
of the Shakespeare Fellowship, trained his X- 
ray lens on three Shakespeare portraits—one, 
the half-length panel belonging to the British 
royal family at Hampton Court Palace, an- 
other, the Jansen panel owned by the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Washington, and the 
third, the Asbourne canvas, also the property 
of the Folger Library. 

Barrell’s findings, as reported in The Scien- 
tific American, are the result of a three-year 
investigation which disclosed retouching and 
over painting on these portraits. The “doc- 
toring,” Barrell contends, obliterated evidences 
of nobility in the sitter, who was in reality 
Lord Oxford. Concealment of identity was 
to protect the family name from the stigma 
of any connection with the theatre. 

Reported Barrell: “Comparative research on 
recovered details of the original compositions 
and on all personal symbols of both the sitter 
and the artists who painted him, now for 
the first time brought to light, show beyond 
reasonable doubt that the Shakespeare who 
appears in these works must have been the 
mysterious Elizabethan court poet, Edward de 
Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, and not the mem- 
ber of the illiterate Shakespeare family who 
was buried at Stratford-on-Avon, April 25, 
1616.” 
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ENTER DEVOE’S BIG MAGAZINE COVER CONTEST 




















cannot enter this contest. 


$2,000.00 IN PRIZES OFFERED! 


YOUR BIG CHANCE—Here’s your chance to break into 
magazine cover illustrating. Every year, magazines buy 
hundreds of covers. This contest gives “new faces” a 
chance to enter this field and become famous. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED? There's equal chance for the 
portrait painter . . . show card artist . . . or art student. 
The only restriction is: If, in the last 5 years, you’ve sold 
a cover to any of the participating magazines, you 


A FEW FACTS—$2000 in prizes will be awarded. Each 
magazine will give the first prize of $200 for the best 
cover submitted for that magazine. Devoe will add a 
2nd prize of $100, a 3rd prize of $50 and 5 honorable 
mention awards of $10 each for each magazine . . . 40 
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YOU HAVE A 
GOOD CHANCE 





IN 1938, Devoe sponsored a 
“Drive Safely” poster con- 
test. It was widely acclaimed, 
and twenty-three traveling 
shows exhibited the best 
posters across the U. 8. A. 


IN 1939, Devoe sponsored a 
“Travel Poster” contest. Ex- 
cellence of the entries showed 
American artists were equal 
in ability to any in the world. 


NOW FOR 1940, new oppor- 
tunities in a highly paid field 
are yours! Think how your 
name would look on a maga- 
zine cover. Get your entry 
blank today from your art 
dealer, or write Mr. Harold 
Raynolds, 580 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


As in the previous contests, 


























prizes in all. 
ENTER NOW—Entry blanks available at all leading art 




















Even if you don’t win, there’s 
a chance some art director 
will like your technique or 


this one will be conducted 
on a strictly non-commercial 
basis. You need not use Devoe 











5th Ave., New York City. 


dealers in U. S. A., or write Mr. Harold Raynolds, 580 


The magazines cooperating in the contest and the 
e WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, Robert S. Staples, 


e FORTUNE, Francis E. Brennan, Art Director 





rt Director 


SPONSORED BY DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMP ANY, INC., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


your idea and want to buy it. 


editorial representatives who will act as judges:— 
e COLLIER’S, w. 0. Chessman, Art Director 


e NEW YORKER, Rea Irvin, Art Director 
e AMERICAN HOME, F. 8s. Pearson, Managing Editer 


Artists’ Materials in your 
work for this project. 





The Art Digest 
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The Field of American Art Education 


School of Design 


Cuicaco’s School of Design, directed by L. 
Moholy-Nagy, opens its spring semester Feb. 
12 with an enlarged faculty and a steadily 
increasing student body. The school’s cur- 
riculum, patterned largely after that of the 
pioneering German Bauhaus, combines the 
features of the workshop, studio, laboratory 
and classroom, leading to a designer’s diploma 
after four years of study, and an architect’s 
degree after six years. 

Beginning students are not allowed to spe- 
cialize in any field, but are given, instead, a 
thorough grounding in the specific require- 
ments and possibilities of the various branches 
of art and design. After this period of orien- 
tation the second-year student begins work in 
one of the special workshops, which include 
the workship for product design in wood, 
metal, glass, plastics; the light workshop, 
for photography, motion picture, typography, 
advertising arts; the weaving workshop; and 
the color and sculpture workshops. 

During the past semester, the school re- 
ports, “the Product Design workshop concen- 
trated on new plywood constructions, and 
plans to continue its experimental work with 
aluminum and stainless steel devices and furni- 
ture. The architecture students have worked 
out public recreational schemes for the Chi- 
cago area. And the painting workshop investi- 
gated different binders which may lead to 
durable and aesthetically satisfactory surface 
treatments of outside walls, while in the light 
workshop experiments have been made with 
photography, especially light.” 

A traveling exhibition of the work of the 
students, starting its showing at the To- 
ledo Museum, is being circuited in many 
cities, with exhibitions scheduled for Beloit 
College, Utah Art Center at Salt Lake City 
and Washburn College at Topeka, Kans. 





Landor Goes to Oakland 


From London Walter Landor, F.R.S.A., 
formerly Lecturer on Industrial Design at Lon- 
don University, has come to join the faculty 
of the California College of Arts and Crafts 
at Oakland, where he will conduct, during the 
spring term, an extensive and thorough course 
in industrial design. Landor is one of the 
founders of the first firm of industrial de- 
signers in England, chairman of the Section 
on Plastics and member of the Council of the 
London Society of Industrial Artists, and a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the 
British National Register of Industrial Art 
Designers. 

According to F. H. Meyer, the College’s 
president, students in the Landor classes will 
develop practical problems in interior design 
and in product design. They will, for example, 
design a radio cabinet or a lighting fixture 
and also containers and show rooms for these 
products, using the same specifications that 
are customarily presented to an industrial de- 
signer in actual practice. Production processes, 
materials, and costs, will be predetermined, 
and students will be encouraged to conceive 
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their design as directly competitive to existing 
products. 

Problems in interior design and architec- 
ture will also be stressed, including display, 
store, office and restaurant architecture, and 
domestic interior design. Here students are 
expected to study methods of presenting pro- 
ducts to their best advantage, to design dis- 
play units, to consider problems of texture, 
color, lighting, and arrangement. 

As an added service to the community, Lan- 
dor will conduct an evening Industrial Design 
Forum in which practicing designers, teachers, 
architects and business executives can study 
the latest developments in the design field. 





Baltimore Tries Coffee 


TypicaL of the lively museum fare being 
presented to its community by Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art under the able direction of Leslie 
Cheek, Jr. is the huge “Modern Painting Isms 
and How They Grew” show which opened 
Jan. 12 and continues through Feb. 11. 

The exhibition, which will be reviewed in 
the Feb. 1 issue of THE Art Dicest, is a vast 
affair made up of loans and works from the 
museum collections. Performing the double 
service of satisfying visitors of conservative 
taste and of acting as an academic yardstick 
is a galery filled with oils by contemporary 
and last-century conservatives. Following in 
succession are five galleries, each of which 
houses exhibits of one ism: Post-Impression- 
ism, Expressionism, Primitivism, Cubism, and 
Surrealism. The seventh gallery has been des- 
ignated as the “Bury-the-Hatchet” gallery. 

“Containing a library on the old as well 
as the new in art and a specially painted 
mural depicting the ancestry of modern art,” 
wrote Cheek, “this last gallery is an open in- 
vitation to protagonists of academicism and 
modernism to argue out their differences 
(quietly!) , upheld by the opinions of authori- 
ties who, while not present, have yet found 
courage in themselves and encouragement in 
others to speak their opinions in print.” 

“Perhaps,” the director conjectured hope- 
fully, “out of this melting pot of public opin- 
ion will come the long-looked-for compromise.” 

A unique feature of the opening was the 
showing of three films from the library of 
the Museum of Modern Art reflecting direct 
influence of prominent isms in the visual arts. 

A heartening paragraph brought Director 
Cheek’s: catalogue foreword to a conclusion: 
“Even the Museum is aware that the mind is 
nourished by something more than aesthetic- 
isms. For those who find their arguments 
weakening, their opinions changing, their dis- 
likes dissolving, the Museum graciously pro- 
vides hot coffee. And without saying, ‘I told 
you so!’” 





Baltimore Appoints Koenig 

John Koenig, who executed Director Cheek’s 
designs for the installation of the Baltimore 
Museum’s Medici show and its current “Mod- 
ern Painting Isms and How They Grew” ex- 
hibition, has been named Assistant Director. 
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Jonas Lie (1880-1940) 


Jonas Lie Dies 


Jonas Liz, famous American artist and 
former president of the National Academy, 
died on Jan. 10 of pneumonia following a 
stroke, at Doctors’ Hospital, New York City. 
He was 59 years old. 

Lie, internationally known for his landscapes 
and marine paintings beautifully worked in 
the technique of Americanized Impressionism, 
was a courageous fighter for causes and ideals 
in which he believed. After twice leading re- 
volts from the iron-bound traditions of the Na- 
tional Academy—one was the organization of 
the progressive American Society of Paint- 
ers, Sculptors and Gravers—Lie in 1934 was 
elected president of the century-old institution. 
Immediately he launched a campaign to liber- 
alize the Academy, to tear down some of the 
bars between it and life, and to admit younger 
artists to membership. Under him the National 
Academy dropped the archaic “of Design” 
which had encumbered its name since 1825, 
and came to occupy an increasingly significant 
phase in contemporary American art. Last fall 
Lie resigned as president. 

Lie, who was born in Moss, Norway, in 
1880, came to America when he was 13. His 
mother was Helen Augusta Steele Lie, a native 
of Connecticut. His father, Sverre Lie died four 
years after the family arrived in this country, 
and the son went to work as a designer in a 
cotton factory. After nine years, during which 
time he attended evening classes at the Art 
Students League and the National Academy, 
Lie had one of his paintings, The Gray Day, 
accepted for an Academy exhibition. With this 
encouragement he quit his job to devote his 
entire time to painting. In 1912 he became an 
associate member of the Academy, and in 
1925 was elected to full membership. 

Lie paintings hang in many of the great mu- 
seums of the world, including the Metropoli- 
tan (Menemsha Light and The Conquerors), 
Carnegie Institute (Fishing Boats at Sunrise), 
Detroit Institute (Culebra Cut), Art Institute 
of Chicago (Afterglow), Luxembourg (Ice 
Harvest), the Boston Museum, the Cleveland 
Museum, Albright Art Gallery, Corcoran Gal- 
lery, Canajoharie Library, Whitney Museum, 
Addison Gallery and many others. He won 
scores of prizes and was a member of numer- 
ous art societies and clubs, including the Sal- 
magundi Club and the National Arts Club. 

Lie’s Herring Cove at Dawn was purchased 
by a group of Norwegian-Americans for pres- 
entation to Crown Prince Olaf of Norway 
and Princess Martha of Sweden at the time of 
their wedding in 1929. 
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MORNING CLASSES 
Five Days Each Week 

Still Life: Three Mornings 
Life: Two Mornings 


Reasonable Tuition 


UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 


GEORGE PARKER 


Write for Catalogue 
637 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. ELdorado 5-6345 





| California School of Fine Arts 


Seat by the San Francisco 
rt Association 


Regular Stee August to May 
Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 
interior decoration. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 








WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Class in Portrait Painting and 
| Lithography With George Miller Printer 


June through September 
Address Secretary 


Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


. School of Design for Women 
95th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts. Advertising, stage 


INSTITUTE Tracer tring! BA. dope 


dences, Oldest’ school of art ap- 
ART plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OF 


Cleveland 
% School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

Uustrated Catalog A. on Request 


















ROBERT 
PHILIPP 
will conduct Sunday classes 


from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
200 West 57 Street ¢ Circle 7-258! 





ABBOTT comnenciat art 
Winter Session September 15 to June 15 


Register now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 





Fine Arts Industrial Art 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

Drawing, Painting, Advertising Layout, 

Industrial, Interior Design, Dress Design 

and Construction, Sculpture, — 
For information address 


NU ATI 






MICHIGAN AVENUE AT ADAMS STREET 


Now is the time to begin planning for your 
Summer school. For results advertise in THE 
Art Dicest. 
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Nichols’ Concept 


AS REPORTED in a recent issue of THE ART 
Dicest, the resignation of Jonas Lie from the 
presidency of the National Academy moved 
Hobart Nichols up from the Ist vice-presi- 
dency to that important chair. Nichols, well 
known both as an artist and as an admin- 
istrator, has issued a statement in which he 
propounds his conception of the institution 
and the role it should play in American art. 

Mr. Nichols’ statement: 

“For more than a hundred years the Na- 
tional Academy has maintained the highest 
ideals for American Art. It has been aware 
of the ever changing opinion of what con- 
stitutes the best in our art and it has always 
given sympathetic attention to those cour- 
ageous individuals who, through experimental 
endeavor, have sought to find new and un- 
trodden paths to ever greater heights. 

“In 1906, the Society of American Artists, 
then the radical group, was taken into the 
Academy. But the Academy, like all Acad- 
emies, is conservative. This is its proper func- 
tion—there are other institutions that give 
ample opportunity to the experim 
the Academy recognizes that all progress in 
all fields of human endeavor, is made in the 
laboratory. But science scraps its failures 
while, in my opinion, art during the past 
decades, has been exploiting its failures as 
well as it’s successes. This action is largely 
responsible for the present confused and con- 
troversal opinion. No opinion at the present 
is stable. Time alone is the final judge and 
the Academy can afford to await its decision. 

“The Academy will continue to be liberal 
within its conservative ideals, adding to its 
membership and thereby strengthening it, the 
outstanding younger men who are generally 
accredited with making real contributions to 
American Art.” 





Architectural Scholarships 


The Edward Langley scholarships, open to 
all persons engaged in the profession of archi- 
tecture in the U. S. and Canada, will be 
awarded in 1940 by the American Institute of 
Architects. Prospective candidates should com- 
municate with Charles T. Ingham, secretary 
of the Institute at 1741 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. Established in 1936 to 
“promote higher education in architecture,” 
the scholarships, limited to ten, carry a stipend 
of $1,500. They were founded by the late Ed- 
ward Langley, Scranton, Pa., architect. 





Farnsworth Resumes Classes 

Jerry Farnsworth, nationally-known painter 
and teacher, has again opened his winter 
school in New York’s Lincoln Arcade Build- 
ing. Farnsworth’s classes, which convened on 


Jan. 8, offer instruction in portraiture, life 
and still life. 





Saarinen Designs Cranbook Museum 

The Cranbook Art Academy, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan, is planning a new art mu- 
seum to be constructed from plans now being 
prepared by the Academy’s architect-presi- 
dent, Eliel Saarinen. Construction will begin 
within the next year. 


‘WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN PAINTING AND DRAWING 
STILL LIFE-FIGURE-PORTRAIT-LANDSCAPE 


Write for information 


8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street ¢ New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 








ART CLASSES 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Drawing ¢ Painting ¢ Sculpture 
Commercial Art* WoodEngraving 


Frank Mechau in charge 

Werner Drewes * Oronzio Maldarelli 

Hans A. Mueller * Mario Cooper 
University Extension Classes 


East Hall 1145 Amsterdam Avenue 
Registration Second Semester February &-10 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 


DESIGN + FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE+ TEXTILE DESIGN FASHION REPORTING 


Specilned rinng under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAX, America's Recognised 


lastructor of Fashion Art. nah Bese. Sins td an 


chosen by the world’s most successiul 
Mustrators for their training. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. © ° Cnde 7150023 s 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 
Enroll now for mid-year classes beginning January 22. 
Specialized training in Advertising Design; Interior Archi- 
teeture and Decoration; Costume Design and Illustration; 
Teacher Training. Catalogue on request. New Address: 
BOX A, 136 EAST 57 STREET, WEW YORK 


ran CENTRAL 
CHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING o@ PAINTING see eeren 
ILLUSTRATION «© FASHION DESIGN 
ADV’T ART o@ INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING o« COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
Advertising, Fashion 
"Individual instruction. 
Day, eve, children’s classes. Begin Classes Now. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. MU. 9-5463 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


A practical college offering a fully rounded cerriculam 
for professional artists, designers, craftsmen and art 
teachers. 


A state accredited, non-profit institution. Fac- 
ulty of specialists. Tuition moderate. Beautiful campus 
at College and Broadway, Oakland. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet D 





THE INSTITUTE 
AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


ART CLASSES 


BINDRUM 

BRACKMAN LAURENT 
AP STREET 

Begin January 29 ..... Inquire: Registrar 
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30 LAFAYETTE AVE. STerling 3-6700 
BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 
SCULPTURE PAINTING DRAWING 


FUNDAMENTAL & CREATIVE STUDIES 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


624MadisonAve.,N.Y.C. Tel. Elderade 5-8008 









CORCORAN 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 


No Tuition — Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 


Write: Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 





The school department of THe Art DicEest 
is regarded by thousands as a DIRECTORY 
OF THE LEADING ART SCHOOLS OF 
AMERICA. 


The Art Digest 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEM 
ey ¢ se 
OF THE LULL Cel) 


+ Prefessional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

+ Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1939. The enrollment records of this 
—the oldest fine arts school in Amer- 
ica—lists the best of past and con- 
temporary American artists. 

+ Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 

HENRY K. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 

Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 


LAYTON 


Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 
Advertisinz, Industrial, Interior and 
SCHOOL OF Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Thorough professional courses at 


moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
AR # tures, trips, and exhibitions. Mid- 
term begins February 6th. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director. 
640 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


N. Y¥. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Practical individual instruction in 

textiles; fashion illustration; in- 

terior architecture; advertising, 

poster, life clase, greeting card 

design. Placement Bureau. 48th 

year. Catalog. 

Box A, 160 Le: 

New Yo 





ton Ave., 


fee: 


INTERIOR DECORATION £ 


ier Months Practical Training Course 
DAY See a 7. fone [or Catalog = 
—~ EVENING CLASSES START FEB. 6th. Send = 
for ~Cazalo 16-E. HOME STUDY STARTS AT 
Bend for , 16-C. 
Nu Y. School of Interior Decoration 
51S Maticen Avenne « New ns city 
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OTIS ART INSTITUTE 

A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 

THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 9F 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of. study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 









Art Academy of Cincinnati 









Founded 1269 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 18, 
1939, to June 1, 1940. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohic 


Boston Museum sero 








* painting ° fresco 

¢ drawing ° anatomy 

¢ sculpture © perspective 
° design ¢ advertising 
¢ silversmithing « jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer. 
- dial Art. Teachers’ Training. 

Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Copr. No. 831 Donald A. Mattison, Director. 
C.P.Jennewein Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Jongkind Gains 


[Continued from page 17} 


gestion and reality in a manner that makes 
the observer feel they are part of his own 
experience.” 

The Bulletin’s description of the canvas con- 
tinues: “Beyond a line of slender poplars, 
the spire of a small church is silhouetted 
against a silvery sky in which the moon is 
momentarily obscured by drifting wisps of 
cloud. In the foreground the canal runs softly 
through a lock to drop into a pool of shim- 
mering light that eddies in little currents along 
the banks.” 

The picture dramatizes Jongkind’s “ability 
to express at once the eternal and the ephe- 
meral qualities of nature,” an ability that “de- 
rives from the fact that he was a part of the 
great tradition of Dutch landscape painting. 
He never forgot it, and even in his later, 
more luminous period, when he was most in- 
terested in air and the play of light, kept 
this link with nature unbroken.” 

Born in Lattrop, Holland, in 1819, Jong- 
kind studied with Schelfhout at The Hague, 
and in 1845 met Isabey, who directed him to 
his subsequent interest in light. The follow- 
ing year found the Dutchman in Paris, where 
he became associated with Boudin, Monet, the 
Goncourt brothers, and Baudelaire. Meeting 
with little encouragement, he returned to Hol- 
land in 1855 and remained until his return 
to the French capital in 1860. The remainder 
of his career, most of which was spent in 
France, witnessed the circle of his apprecia- 
tors grow, but never to the extent which his 


art and his historical importance warranted. 
Jongkind died in 1891. 





**An Important Educational Fact” 


“The shift in emphasis from the custodial 
function of the American museum to its op- 
portunities for educational and other services 
is now nearly everywhere an accomplished 
fact, and, since our American museums repre- 
sent a building investment of some $180,000,- 
000 and have an aggregate annual operating 
income of more than $18,000,000, this shift is 
a very important educational fact.” 

With that statement in his annual report 
for the year, Frederick P. Keppel, president of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, put 
his finger on the one most distinguishing char- 
acteristics of American museums, in distinction 
from those of Europe, which continue in the 
custodial tradition. The figures which Mr. 
Keppel quotes include totals for all types of 
museums: art, science and history. 





New Architecture Scholarship 


During 1940 the first Arnold W. Brunner 
Scholarship will be offered by the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Carrying a stipend of $1,200, the schol- 
arship is open to any U. S. citizen who is a 
practicing architect, and will be awarded an- 
nually for advanced study “in some broadly 
defined field of investigation in architecture.” 
Applications will be received by the chapter 
at its New York headquarters, 115 E. 40th 
St., between Feb. 1 and April 1. The first 
award will be announced about June 1. 


O'HARA FEBRUARY CLASS 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 
12 LESSONS $25 








ELIOT O’HARA ¢ Temple of Music & Art 














OZENFANT 


School of Fine Arts 


drawing painting architecture modeling 
is transferred from Paris ¢ London to 
New York. 


The prominent French painter teaches and 
works in daily contact with his students. 


Mr. Ozenfant is author of FOUNDATION 
OF MODERN ART; and a new book, 
recently published by Macmillan, N. Y.: 


JOURNEY THROUGH LIFE 


Bulletins on request: 


OZENFANT SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
208 E. 20th St. (near Gramercy Park) 
Tel.: GRamercy 7-9723 New York City 


COLORADO gp fae 


FINE ARTS CENT 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 25, 1939 to May 25, 1940 
INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 
Barrett Drawing, Painting, Ilestration, 
Mural Painting and Oesign, Lithography 


YLAND 


a 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
eourses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year. courses in PatntTinG, IntER1oR Dec- 


ORATION, DxsicnN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommeErciaAL Art, Pus. Scuroot Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


NRINGLING “x 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. (ut- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories, Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and ali Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising Art, 
Illustration and Design. Students may 














live on University campus and enjoy 

many university activities. 

Second Semester opens February 6, 1940 
For information, address: 


Kenneth E. Hudson, Director, Room 20 









School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 
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ALBANY, WN. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and Art 
To Jan. 29: Contemporary Mez- 
ican Artists; Paintings by Dan 
Sweeney and Nils Hogner. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery of American Art 
To dan. 31: Indian Paintings. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley-Car- 
teret) To Feb. 4: Aimee Davis. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum of History and Art 
Jan.: Paintings, Nicholas Macsoud, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum Jan. 17-30: Eli- 
nor Ulman and Mabel Scott. 

Walters Art Gallery Jan.: Portrait 
Miniatures, 16th to 19th Centuries. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: Paint- 
ings and Sculpture by Walter K. 
Long. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Grace Horne Galleries To Jan. 20: 
Paintings by Herbert Barnett. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Jan. 27: 
Paintings by R. H. Ives Gammell. 

George R. Shaw 7o Feb. 3: Water- 
colors by Barse Miller. 

Robert Vose Galleries To Jan. 20: 
Alexandre lacovleff. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Jan.: Recent Ac- 
cessions. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Jan.: “Per- 
spective, Exhibition and Demon- 
stration.” 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 7o Feb. 3: Harvard 
Memorial Society Exhibition of 
Harvard Silver. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Jan. 19-May 28; Ital 
ian Baroque Prints. 

Chicago Galleries Association Jan.;: 
Harriet Krawiec, Walter Krawiec, 
Leonore 8. Jerrems. 

Katharine Kuh Galleries Jan.: Work 
by L. Moholy-Nagy. 

Quest Art Galleries To Jan. 29: 
Paintings by Richard A. Florsheim. 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Cincinnati Art Museum 7o Jan. 28: 
Ohio Printmakers Annual Ezxhibi- 
tion. 


CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum Jan, 22-Feb. 5: Work 
of Artist Members. 
CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art To Jan. 
24; Prints by Kathe Kollwitz. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Jan.; Paintings by Barbizon Mas- 
ters; Watercolors by Winslow Ho- 
mer. 


COLUMBUS, 0. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts To 
Jan. 31: Three Hundred Years of 
American Architecture. 


CONCORD, N. H. 

New Hampshire State Library T7o 
Feb. 3: Oils, Harry N. 8. Harlow. 

DAVENPORT, IA. 

Municipal Art Gallery To Jan. 28: 
Paintings from the 16th Corcoran 
Biennial. 

DES MOINES, IA. 

Des Moines Association of Fine 
Arts To Jan. 31: Works of Art 
from Hearst Collection. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Artists Market Jan. 15-30: 
Paintings by Fred Papsdorf. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Jan.; Seventh 
Annual Exhibition; Smali Soap 
Sculpture. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Museum of Art To 
Feb. 4: Paintings by Maxwell 
Simpson. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts To Jan. 25: Paintings by Guy 
Pene du Bois. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Jan. 28: 
Hartford Salmagundians Exhibi- 
tion. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 28: 
Indian Terra Cottas by M. Alien. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Jan.; 
Contemporary American Artists. 

IOWA CITY, IA. 

State University To Jan. 31: Iowa 
art Project; WPA Paintings. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
To Feb. 12: Paints by Rouault. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum of Art Jan.: Paint- 
ings by James Gilbert; Watercol- 
ors by Eliot O’Hara. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Jan.: 
California Group Exhibition. 

Los Angeles Museum Jan.: Work 
by Thomas Craig; 28rd Interna- 
tional Salon of Photography. 

Municipal Art Commission Jan.: 
Otis Art Institute of Los Angeles. 

Stendahl Art Gallery To Feb. 10: 
Paintings by Edna Reindel. 

MADISON, WIS. 

Wisconsin Union To Jan. 28: Sculp. 
ture in Editions. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Jan.: Wa. 
tercolors by Harry Leith-Ross; 
Oils by John Sloan. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Jan.: 
Western Paintings by W. R. Leigh. 

Milwaukee-Downer College To Feb. 
12: Rita R. Jordan, Jeanne J. 
Stiemke and Virginia 8. Brown. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art To Jan. 28: Paint- 
ings by Theodore Hussa, Jr. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts 
Jan.: Work by Maurice Braun. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Jan.: Con. 
temporary American Paintings. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Jan.: American 
Paintings and Sculpture. 
Rabin-Krueger Jan. 21-Feb. 10: 
James E. Davis. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Public Library Jan. 17-26: Oils, 
Mary Nelles. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum Jan.: Murai 
Designs; Work by C. R. Reineke. 


e ee 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52W8) Jan. 14- 
27: Watercolors by Hy Cohen. 
Arden Galleries (460 Park) To Jan. 
27: Drawings by Contemporary 
American Sculptors. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Jan. 15- 
27: Watercolors by Eugene Schein 
and Elizabeth Wharton. 

Artists Gallery (33W8) To Jan. 29: 
Paintings by Myron Lechay. 
Associated American Artiste (711 
Fifth) Jan.: Paintings by Lewis 
Daniel. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Jan.: 
Contemporary American Artists. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) Jan. 15- 
Feb. 24: Twentieth Century French 
Paintings. 

H. Bittner Gallery (67W55) Jan.: 
Theatre Decorations of the 18th 
Century. 

Boyer Galleries (69E57) Jan.: New 
Works by Galleries Group. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Jan. 
27: Paintings by Max Beckmann. 
Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 
To Jan. 27: Drawings by Takal. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) Jan. 
15-Feb. 3: Pellew, Bosa, Klonis. 

Decorators Club Gallery (745 Fifth) 
To Jan. 27: Screen and Mural Ex- 
hibition. 

Downtown Gallery (113W13) To 
Jan. 20: Paintings by Mitchell Si- 


porin. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Jan. 15-27: Paintings, Eloise Egan. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Jan. 
21: Hendrik Willem Van Loon; 
Jan. 16-30: Arthur B. Davies. 
Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Jan. 
20: Paintings by Robert RK. Ry- 
land; Jan. 22-Feb. 8: Paintings by 
George Renouard. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) Jan.: 
American Paintings. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Feb. 2: Paintings, Kokoschka. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Zo Jan. 27: One Hun- 
dred Prints; Miniature Etchings. 
Grand Central Galleries (Gotham 





Hotel, 5th at 55) To Jan. 27: 
“Seventy Americans.” 

Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) 7o 
Jan, 22: Annual Black and White. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Jan.: 
Jade Carvings, Agathon Fabergé. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (63E57) 
To Jan. 22: Oils by Jo Cantine; 
Watercolors by 0. A. Renné. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Jan.: 
Railroad Prints; Contemporary 
American Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Jan.: 
Watercolors by Eugene Higgins; 
Etchings by R. Stephens Wright. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To 
Jan. 27: David and Ingres. 

Cc. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) To 
Jan. 27: Paintings by Edmund 
Yaghiian. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Jan.: 
Barbizon School and 18th Century 
English Paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) To 
Jan. 22: Paintings by Marshall 
Glasier; Watercolors by Charles 


Norman. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Jan.: 
Paintings and Watercolors by 
French Masters. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) To Jan. 
27: Paintings, Robert Brackman. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) To Feb. 3: 
Paintings by Siqueiros. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) To 
Jan, 27%: Colored Prints by Bertha 
Jaques. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82) Jan.: Comparative heads in 
sculpture. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Jan. 20: Paintings by Emilen 
Etting. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Jan. 
27: Recent Paintings by Stephen 
Etnier. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Jan. 
15-27: Paintings by Angelo de 
Benedetto. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 
To Jan. 20: Paintings by Quita 
Brodhead; Jan, 22-Feb. 3: Paint- 
ings by Federico Cantu. 

Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36) 
Jan. 17-March 2: The Fifteenth 
Century Book (500th Anniver- 
sary of the Invention of Printing). 
Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth at 108) Jan.: “Fire En- 
gines on Dress Parade.” 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Jan.: Italian Masterpieces. 

Neumann-Willard Gallery (543 Mad- 
ison) To Jan. 27: Marcel Gro- 
maire; Mark Rothko; Joseph Sol- 
man, 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 

New School for Social Research (66 
W12) Jan. 18-Feb. 1: Watercol- 
ors by Fikret Monallia. 
Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) To Jan, 
20: Paintings by Karin Leyden. 
James St. L. O'Toole (33E51) To 
Jan. 20: Exhibition of American 
Paintings; Jah, 22-Feb. 10: Paint- 
ings by Stokeley Webster. 
Georgette Passedoit Gallery (121 
E57) Jan. 15-27: “Memories of 
the Orient,” Drawings and Pas- 
tels by Lily Smulders. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Feb. 2: 
Paintings and gouaches by Theo- 
dore Stravinsky. 

Frank Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth) 
To Jan. 20: Paintings, J. Carroll. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth) 
To Jan, 22: Contemporary Polish 
Art. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Drive) To Feb. 25: International 
Women’s Exhibition. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel] Galleries (71E57) 
To dan. 30: 18:h Century Eng- 
lish Paintings. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Jan.: American and Foreign 
Paintings. 

Jacques Seligmann (3E51) Jan.: 
Clarence H. Mackay Collection. 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9E57) 
Jan.: Paintings by Serge Ferat; 
Sculpture by Jacob Epstein. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth) 7o Jan. 
20: Paintings by Erica von Kager. 
Paul Wiener (33W42) Jan. 15- 
30: Paintings and Drawings by 
Mildred Crooks. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) Jan. 16-Feb. 2: The Young 
American Artists Association. 
Vendome Art Galleries (339W57) 
To Jan. 30: Nils Strom. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) 7o Jan. 
27: Paintings by Alexander James. 
Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
To Jan. 27: Scuipture by Robert 
Cronbach. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 7o 
Jan. 20: African Negro Art. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To Feb. 
18: 1940 Annual of Contemporary 
American Art. 





Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To 
Jan, 25: Retrospective of Sculp- 
ture by Boris Lovet-Lorski. 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Jan.: English Portraits and Land- 
scapes. 

eee 


NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts and Sciences To 
Jan. 28: Paintings, Doris Porter. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum Jan.; Polish 
Art Work. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery Jan.: Water. 
colors by Paul A. Schmitt and 
Alexander Nepote. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum Jan.; Etchings by 
Leon Pescheret. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Society of the Four Arts Jan. 16- 
Feb. 4: Contemporary’ American 
Paintings. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

Parkersburg Fine Arts Center To 
Jan. 20: Southern Printmakers. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Jan. 24: Oils by 
Walter Emerson Baum. 

Carlen Galleries Jan. 19-Feb. 9: 
Modern German “Degenerate Art.’ 

Philadelphia Museum Jan.; French 
Art from New York World's Fair. 

Print Club Jan. 15-Feb. 3: Twelfth 
Annual Exhibition of American 
Lithography. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Jan. 21; Euro- 
pean Paintings from 1939 Carnegie 
International; To Jan. 28: Karl 
Hofer. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Jan.; Old Mas- 
ter Drawings. 

PORTLAND, ME, 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum Jan.; 
Early English Portraits from 
Booth Tarkington Collection; Wa- 
tercolors by Crawford Livington, 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum To Jan. 31: 
Paintings by Delacroix. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club To Jan. 28; 
Herbert R. Cross. 

Rhode Island School of Design To 
Jan. 31: Rowlandson Watercolors. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Feb. 26: 
Contemporary Art of Argentina. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library Jan.: Cali- 
fornia Society of Etchers. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Jan.: $34th An- 
nual Exhibition of Paintings by 
American Artists. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Jan.: Paintings 
by Jean de Botton. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Courvoisier Gallery To Feb. 10: 
Millard Sheets. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
To Jan. 28: Seven Centuries of 
Painting Masterpieces of celebrated 
European and American Artiste. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum To Feb. 4: Ramos 
Martines Paintings; Rivera Draw- 
ings; Vitousek Watercolors. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mount Holyoke College Jan.: Etch- 
ings and Drawings by Lauren 
Ford. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 
To Feb. 4: Archipenko Exhibition. 

SUMMIT, N. J. 

Summit Art Association 7o Jan. 25: 
Paintings by Blanche Baxter and 
Helen Mabit. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.; Inter- 
national Watercolor Society. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club 7o Jan. 27: Watercolors 
by Dwight Shepler; Landscapes by 
Margaret Scully Zimmele. 

Corcoran Gallery To Jan. 21: Wood 
Sculpture by L. Carroll Barnes; 

To Jan. 28: Eugene Vail Memorial 
Exhibition. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery Jo Jan. 
25: Daumier Lithographs. 
Smithsonian Institution Jan.; John 
Slavin, James L. Prestini, Platt 
Hubbard. 

Whyte Gallery Jan.; “French Paint- 
ers as Rug Designers.” 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Art Museum T7o Feb. 
8: Work by Lyonel Feininger. 
WICHITA, KANS. 

Wichita Art Museum To Feb. 2: 
13th Annual Contemporary Wood 
Block and Lithography Exhibition. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum 70 Jan. 29: 
Artists of School of Paris. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum Jan.: Early 
New England Printmakers; A Sur- 
vey of Prints and Printmaking. 


The Art Digest 
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American Moderns 


With the publication last month of Martha 
Candler Cheney’s Modern Art in America 
(Whittlesey House, $4) the shelf of books 
on that hopeful subject becomes fairly com- 
plete. Mrs. Cheney has made a copscientious 
study of her topic, which is the regent adap- 
tation in America of the European Modernist 
discoveries, and what her book lacks in vivid, 
racing writing, it makes up in clear thinking. 

Mrs. Cheney agrees with C. J. Bulliet that 
French modernism “began with Cézanne and 
ends with Picasso.” She then considers Amer- 
ican Modernism, which began with the 1913 
Armory Show and, in her opinion, is now get- 
ting into full swing. The Realists of 1908, and 
later years, established the independence of 
American art. The Armory Show brought, Post- 
Impressionism as a potent influence to Amer- 
ica. That resulted in American Modernism. 

What is American Modernism? Many dif- 
ferent things. It is the “spirit of research,” 
such as is found in the work of (at random) 
Karl Knaths, Louis Schanker, Peter Blume, 
Stefan Hirsch. It is “Significant Vision” (these 
are chapter heads in the book), such as that 
of John Carroll and Kuniyoshi, creators of 
forms fused with vision. 

American Modernism includes the “New 
Traditionalists”—such men as Eugene Speich- 
er, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Charles S. Hop- 
kinson in one group, and George Biddle, Alex- 
ander Brook, Rockwell Kent in another group. 
These latter “are modern without being dis- 
tinctly Post-Impressionist.” 


Among the American modernists, too, are 
those who have discovered America as a 
theme—as subject matter for their art, and 
those who have been concerned with social 
injustice, and found subject matter in that 
direction. Both “non-plastic” movements came 
to a climax, Mrs. Cheney points out, around 
1935, and have since died down. She finds 
some good came out of both: a wider histori- 
cal background for the artist from the former; 
and a realization of the close ties between 
art and life from the latter. Finally, among 
the modernists are the regional painters— 
those who have discovered beauty in the fa- 
miliar, those who have put their finger on the 
national significance that resides in what 
seems purely local. 


But Mrs. Cheney’s book is much greater 
than any possible précis in this space. She 
covers a wide field, discusses seemingly hun- 
dreds of artists, and remains dispassionate 
throughout, finding some good in every phase 
of American Modernism. And she expresses 
implicit faith that “the central activity of 
a new major art type is destined to take place 
in America, within this century.” 

Which now makes the prophecy unanimous. 

—Paut Biro. 











INTRODUCE THE ART DIGEST 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Upon receipt of $1, we will send your 
friend eight issues of THE ArT DIGEST. 
{Single copies 25c.] This Trial Offer is 
one of the best ways to help the maga- 
zine to create art interest in America. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street ¢ New York City 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Toutouse Lautrec, by Jacques Lassaigne, 
translated from the French by Mary Chamot. 
Paris: Hyperion Press (New York: Art Book 
Publications) ; 16 color plates and 160 photo- 
gravures with text; $3.50. 

These Hyperion books rival the Phaidon 
series in both make-up and dollar value. Lau- 
trec’s is especially fine. 

e 

An AMERICAN SuRREALIST, by Charles Tracy. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing Co.;  illus- 
trated; 140 pp.; $2. 

The author, a painter, writer, and regular 
contributor to Transition, has gathered to- 
gether a group of his surrealist poems and 
playlets and reproductions of his abstract 
paintings. 

oF 

Frencu OricinaL Encravincs From MANET 
TO THE PrEsENT Time, by Claude Roger-Marx. 
Paris: Hyperion Press [New York: Art Book 
Publications]; 16 color plates; 128 black and 
white reproductions; lengthy index and pre- 
face; $4. 

A beautiful anthology of prints, including 
lithographs, etchings, etc. 

se 

MEDIEVAL SCULPTURES OF THE VIRGIN AND 
Cuttp. New York: Metropolitan Museum; il- 
lustrations with text; 25 cents. 

Earty Greek Art, A Picture Boox. New 
York: ditto; 25 cents. 

Two small picture pamphlets. 

es 

Tuomas Row anpson, by Art Young. New 
York: Willey Book Co.; 54 pp.; illustrated; 
$1.25. 

A sharply drawn verbal picture of the great 
English satirist and social commentator. The 
plates, some in color, include sporting sub- 
jects and depictions of contemporary foibles, 
high in acid content. 

e 

Tue JouRNAL oF THE WALTERS ArT GAL- 
LERY, (Vol. II), edited by Dorothy E. Miner. 
Baltimore: Walters Art Gallery; 119 pp.; 
fully illustrated. 

Articles by experts treat specific possessions 
and collections in the Walters Gallery. Sev- 
eral noted exhibits get exhaustive scrutiny. 

a 

Greek ATHLETICS & FESTIVALS IN THE 5TH 
Century, by Hester Harrington Stow. Boston: 
Museum Extension Publications; a portfolio 
of 40 plates, accompanied by a 28 page book- 
let; $5. 

The second in a series of 100 portfolios to 
be prepared under the supervision of Anne 
Holliday Webls. Various aspects of cultural 
history, from ancient times to the present, will 
be combined into a comprehensive survey of 
essential contributions to the intellectual and 
moral heritage of the world. Designed for 
colleges, libraries, art schools and creative 
designers. 

a 

Ropin, Phaidon Edition, text by Sommer- 
ville Story. New York: Oxford Univ. Press; 
115 plates; catalogue; $3. 

A handsome volume that catches the nuances 
of the master’s work in large excellent repro- 
ductions. 





New Indiana Museum 

Brown County, home of an active group of 
Indiana artists, will have a museum for mod- 
ern art, set in a 118-acre park, landscaped as 
a sculpture exhibition ground. On the site 
of the future museum is a farm house, which, 
beginning June 1, will house the organiza- 
tion’s first exhibition. 


Chinese Sculptures 


[Continued from page 15] 


much freer in handling) provides a third high- 
light in the show. The figure, carved evidently 
by a thoroughly trained calligrapher, has all 
the unity and arabesqud of a finely drawn 
Chinese word. 

A Wei period stele of the Buddhist Trinity, 
carved in high relief, will be recognized by 
those familiar with Chinese sculpture as a 
piece that has been reproduced in many books 
and articles on the subject. Complex in its 
narrative subject matter, the stone, in its 
totality, sums up the Buddhist synthesis. The 
standing Bodhisattva dated late 6th century 
are outstanding pieces in round sculpture, as 
is another of these saints, carved in high re- 
lief from the same period. 

For carved drama, the exhibit affords sev- 
eral excellent examples. One is a Chimera, 
very real notwithstanding, from the Wei peri- 
od, and, from later dynasties, two ferocious 
heraldic demons, and a lion in high relief 
which is a companion piece to one that glares 
at visitors to the Kansas City’s Nelson Gallery. 

A large polychromed, befurbelowed Kwan- 
yin in full round and dating from the 8th 
century is one of the most arresting pieces 
in the show. At first glance it seems over- 
sophisticated in form and colored embellish- 
ments, yet, when waited out, the piece reveals 
an underlying composure that is charged with 
life and latent movement. 

The show is outstanding mainly for its dem- 
onstration of ancient China’s monumentality 
—a quality not always achieved in the more 
familiar, more frequently exhibited jades, 
porcelains and other “delicacies” among art 
forms. 





Fountains for National Gallery 

Two famous sculptured fountain groups 
which, more than 250 years ago, graced the 
gardens of the Palace of Versailles, have been 
acquired for the new National Gallery of Art 
now under construction in Washington. 

The fountains, executed in 1672 on orders 
of Louis XIV for the decoration of the cele- 
brated “Theatre d’Eau”, will be placed in 
spacious garden courts. One group, executed 
by Pierre Legros, represents two amorini, or 
winged cherubs, playing with a lyre; the oth- 
er, by Jean-Baptiste Tubi, depicts two sim- 
ilar figures at play with an irate swan. 





Europe's Art at Portland 


January is Europe’s month at the Portland 
(Oregon) Art Museum. Its main galleries 
have, since the 3rd, been featuring 75 paint- 
ings, drawings and prints by contemporary 
German artists of the pre-Hitler decade. The 
show, first assembled and shown last year in 
London, is one of several that are now touring 
important American museums. Franz Marc, 
George Grosz, Max Beckmann, Max Ernst and 
Paul Klee are among the better known of the 
exhibitors. The show continues until Jan. 25. 
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Pure-Brilliant-Reliable 
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materials for 


TEMPERA 
and Mixed Technic 


DRY COLORS for Tempera and Fresco. 
Completely Permanent List, Brilliant, 
Easily Mixed, Guaranteed Composi- 
j|tion, Tested Pigments. 


In squat glass jars useful for keeping 
pigment-medium mixtures. 


1 oz. and 4 oz. volume jars. 


GESSO GROUND DRY MIXTURE ready 
mixed recommended formula, Zinc White, 
Gypsum, Hide Glue. Just add water. Uce for 
Half-Oil ground. Makes 10 to 20 panels. 
2 Ib. carton 75c 


STAND OlL—heat-thickened Linseed Oil for 
Tempera Emulsion, Half Oil grounds, Oil 
Mediums. 4 oz. bottle 50c 


TEMPERA EMULSION — pure Whole Egg 
and Linseed Oil. 4 oz. bottle 50c 


STAND OIL COLORS—pigments of the 
Permanent Palette ground in the 
Stand Oil Medium. Produce unique 
qualities for OIL GLAZING with a 
minimum of vehicle; Exceptional 
Luminosity and Brilliancy. 

Prices mostly 25 and 50c per studio tube 


...20c to 1.00 


“Dry Colors,” a free booklet, gives details 
of technic on Egg-Oil Tempera and Fresco. 
Obtain it from your dealer or write 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 





2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. CINCINNATI, 0. 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 
- Mait--Orders-- Receive. Careful Attention 


FACTORY &@ GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





Artists Need Materials 


And the artists material market is 
scattered, flung far across the 
country, no longer concentrated in 
one Eastern city. 


The one publication reaching this 
otherwise inaccessible group is THE 
ArT DIGEST, a profitable advertising 
medium for manufacturer and 
dealer alike. 


For further information address: 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street ¢ New York City 














Christmas in the Tropics 


Honotutu: It does not feel like Christmas 
here, with the temperature at 85° and all the 
flowers in bloom, but the Christmas spirit is 
strong in Hawaii. All through the streets there 
are thousands of colored lights; large bells 
and gayly decorated trees are to be seen every- 
where. 

The Honolulu Academy of Arts is orna- 
mented with evergreens and poinsettias; styl- 
ized arrangements in gold decorate the front 
entrance pillars and the hall. In the center 
stands a French Gothic stone madonna, while 
pots of beautiful snow white poinsettias line 
the front steps. 

In recognition of the season, original set- 
tings of Christmas tables are being staged. The 
setting that has the most artistic motif is the 
Hawaiian; the centerpiece is of breadfruit, 
with deep brown ti leaves with their beautiful 
blossoms, which carry out the color tones of 
all shades of brown, henna and green. One 
table had a color scheme of red, white, and 
silver. There is also a Victorian table, very 
true to style. Impressive elegance is conveyed 
by a table decorated in white, silver and 
green—silver hibiscus. pineapples and banan- 
as in a frosted bowl form the center decora- 
tion, with small green trees with silver pome- 
granates, crisp and cool. 

Prizes were awarded to the school submit- 
ting the most artistic group moulded in clay 
by the school children. These groups were ar- 
ranged as creches, with figures made of un- 
glazed clay, carved soap, or glazed and fired 
clay. The first prize was awarded to the Puna- 
hou School, while the second prize was di- 
vided between the Benjamin Parker High 
School and the McKinley High School. 

The most conspicuous flower, blooming in 
profusion all over Oahu, is the African Cos- 
mos or Montanoa. This is a tall and stately 
growth, whose stalk bears many pure white 
flowers, like snow. There are magnificent 
hedges of poinsettias, both single and double, 
red, pink and white, and every garden is over- 
flowing with bloom. 


Some Honolulu Artists 

One of Honolulu’s well-known young artists 
is Jack Wilkinson, who recently won the na- 
tional mural contest sponsored by the Federal 
Government for the State of Oregon. The 
mural will be executed for the new postoffice 
at Burns, Oregon. 

Henry Christian, another of Honolulu’s 
painters, has just returned from a couple of 
years of residence on Orcas Island. He brought 
back with him a number of interesting can- 
vases. Mr. Christian recently won a medal 
for his work at the San Francisco World’s 
Fair. 

Some time ago a quantity of mud was 
brought to Honolulu from Kailua for bac- 
teriological analysis by Mr. Martin, a patholo- 
gist. This mud was apparently of volcanic ori- 
gin, and Gregorio Rivera, a young Philippino, 
experimented with some which was left over 
from the analyses. It proved to be fine for 
modeling. Mr. Rivera, who has a great deal 
of artistic ability, modeled two very fine heads. 
The qualities of the volcanic mud makes it 
hard to distinguish the finished pieces from 
exquisite bronzes. Mr. Rivera did the work 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 









of modeling with only two crude, small flat 
sticks by way of tools. The quality of crafts- 
manship in these heads is so outstanding that 
they will be offered to the Honolulu Academy. 

Gregorio de Caires has modeled a large 
“Lapinha” in his home. This is a most unique 
altar, representing the birth of Jesus. It is 
made along the lines of the celebrated “Lap- 
inha” of Portugal, and is an intricate and 
beautiful arrangement. 


Art Is a Vitamin For the Soul 


The above is the caption which appeared 
under “National Art Week” in the Alabama 
Digest. This publication gave its whole issue 
over to art during the first week in November. 
The editorial deals with American Art Week, 
and an article appears concerning the exhibi- 
tion of paintings by famous American artists 
which was arranged by Mrs. Earle F. Moody, 
State Chairman for Alabama for the American 
Artists Professional League. 









Michigan 

Mrs. William Greason and Miss Jane Well- 
ing, State Directors of American Art Week, 
and Mr. Avard Fairbanks, State Chairman of 
the American Artists Professional League for 
Michigan, met together recently to work out 
a program for the state. They plan to make a~ 
drive for members, both artists and patrons, 
and will hold a master exhibition in the 
spring. 

Mrs. Greason writes that up to date, Mich- 
igan has not been really organized, but with 
their new committees they expect to make the 
people conscious of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League this year. 

—FL.orence Toppinc Green. 


For Finlandia 


Finland, one of the most prominent features | | 
of the press’ news section, is, with increasing 
frequency, making news on New York art’ § 
pages. Latest occasion was a sale of 14 water-| — 
colors by Finnish artist, Ben Silbert, held re-/ 
cently at the Knoedler Galleries under the: | 
sponsorship of a committee headed by Thomas 




























J. Watson. The sale, to which a note of glam- Fr 
our was added by enlisting the services of A 
Gertrude Lawrence, Hendrik Willem Van rt 
Loon and former Mayor James J. Walker as TI 
auctioneers, netted a total of $3,015, which signe 
will be used for the benefit of the civilian vic- giver 
tims of the Russian aggression. be ¢ 
Heavy buyer at the auction was Chairman patio 
Watson. Prevailing was a generous spirit, dem- pom 
onstrated when many of the buyers resold em 
their purchases, doubling the income of the and 
pictures. The watercolors, all depicting Fin- whic 
nish scenes, were painted by Silbert in 1938° Dick 
and 1939, _o 
Hoy 
Wants Money Back Guarantee A 
“It seems to me that when an artist is ad- rathe 
mitted to membership in an organization and “The 
pays his fee,” writes C. J. Bulliet in the Chi- like 
cago Daily News, “either he should be al- what 
lowed to exhibit in that organization’s mem- cont 
bership show or, if rejected for some reason -denc 








or other, his fee should be remitted. 
“A rejection slip should be accompanied by 
a check!” 
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152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 
TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 

187 East 66th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 


TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 


NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 
130 West 57th Street, New York 


RMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 
EDITOR : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 





NOTICE 


To all members of the AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


The Annual Dinner Meeting of the 
League will be held on Wednesday evening, 
February 14th, at the Salmagundi Club, 47 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. At this time 
the prizes for outstanding achievement in 
the celebration of American Art Week in 
1939 will be awarded to the State Chap- 
ters. An interesting program is being pre- 
pared, and will be given in detail on these 
pages in the next issue of Tue Art Dicesr. 


Please mark this date upon your calen- 
dar, and plan to come. 
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Frank Bacon, Actor, Author: Georc LoBER 


Art Week Prize Medal 


The picture given here shows a medal, de- 
signed by Georg J. Lober, which has been 
given as the fourth of the prizes which will 
be awarded for American Art Week obser- 
vation in 1939. Pictures of the three other 
prizes, namely: The Peasant Blouse, by Ed- 
mund McGrath; The Rosary, by Nils Hogner; 
and the marquetry panel by Aimee Gorham 
which has been presented as the Florence 
Dickson Marsh Memorial Award, have pre- 
viously appeared on these pages. 


How to Enjoy Pictures 


A League member, who has been travelling 
rather widely across the country, recently said: 
“There are thousands of people who would 
like to buy paintings, but they do not know 
what to buy. They are so confused by the 
contradictory critics that they lose all confi- 
‘dence in their own judgment, and end by buy- 
ing nothing. They need some standard to go 
A letter prepared some time ago by Mr. 

- Ballard Williams on “The Appreciation of 


15th January, 1940 








Pictures” seems to apply very aptly to this 
situation. He writes: 

“May I offer the two following unpreten- 
tious suggestions regarding ‘How to Enjoy 
Pictures, in the hope that they may meet in 
a simple way a need that I believe exists, and 
in an attempt to help some of those who have 
asked in real sincerity, ‘How can I learn to 
appreciate pictures?’ 


The Artist Is a Specialist 


“Let the elemental rule of ‘I know what I 
like’ be the start of your development in pic- 
ture appreciation. Then apply another simple 
rule. A picture after all is merely an exhibi- 
tion within a frame. It has been produced 
by what might be called a specialist or an 
expert. It generally represents some phase of 
nature. It may be a portrait; an interior, a 
landscape or a combination of both. Perhaps 
it does not look to you like nature as you 
see it, be it nature as seen indoors or out of 
doors. 

“But whether it appeals to you or not, it 
has been painted by someone with a cultivated 
eye to see and a trained hand to create. The 
painter, in what he is trying to express, pre- 
sumably knows more than you. At least give 
him the credit for knowing more as he is a 
specialist. Apply this rule; try to find out 
what he wishes to tell you in his picture. Let 
your sympathies be with the painter instead 
of against him and he may lead you to new 
fields of seeing and new worlds of enjoyment, 
not only for pictures themselves, but of all 
those fine things in the world about. The 
painted landscape will open your eyes to the 
real landscapes you pass by or live in. The 
painted face or figure will lead to unseen 
beauties of color and form that you have not 
suspected. Let the painter cultivate your 
ability to see. 

“Each painter has a different storv to tell 
you, he brings a different collection of abili- 
ties. Do not condemn him for what he fails to 
give you but enjoy him for what is his own 
and for what he alone may bring you. Let 
him lead you to some of the pleasure he has 
enjoyed and share that pleasure with him. 

“There are Realists and Idealists; Literal- 
ists and Dreamers; Brilliant Technicians and 
those who may have to struggle to express 
themselves. Do not confuse their aims but 
try to be led by the aim of each. 

“Whatever may be our deficiencies, as 
Americans, at least we have a good portion 
of common sense. I hope that these sugges- 
tions may appeal to that common sense, and 
that they may help, in some slight way, 
toward a better appreciation of pictures.” 


Our Common Cause 


The various schools of art should . . . get 
together to look, each of us, at our common 
cause, rather than setting one man’s truth 
against another man’s truth. As Antoine de 
Saint Exupéry says in Wind, Sand and Stars; 
“The truth is that which clarifies, not that 
which confuses. Truth is the language that 
describes universally. . . .” 
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Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 


Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 
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THE ART DEALERS of America should 
find their clients’ favorite art magazine and 
then support it. 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANNUAL WESTERN NEW YORK EXHIBITION, 
Albright Art Gallery, March 1-31. Open to 
residents of Buffalo and adjacent countries. 
All media. No fee. Jury. Cash awards. Last 
date for receiving entry cards: Feb. 10. Last 
date for receiving exhibits: Feb. 17. For in- 
formation address: Gordon Washburn, director, 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago, II. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY 
ARTISTS OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY, March 
14 to April 14, Art Institute of Chicago. Open 
to Chicago artists and those resident within a 
100-mile radius. Jury. $2,150 in cash prizes. 
Last date for returning entry cards: Jan. 26. 
Last date for entries: Feb. 21. For informa- 
tion write: Daniel Catton Rich, Director of Fine 
Arts, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, II. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FIRST ANNUAL AMERICAN ART EXHIBITION, 
March 5-30, Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Open to all American artists, 
native or naturalized. No fee. Jury. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel, drawing, all print me- 
dia, sculpture. $500 purchase prize and two 
awards of $50 and $25. Last date for receiving 
entry cards: Feb. 1. Last date for receiving 
entries: March 1. For cards and information, 
write: Otto Karl Bach, director, Grand Rapids 
Art Gallery, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hartford, Conn. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
NECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, March 
4-25, at Morgan Memorial Museum, Hartford, 
Conn. Open to all artists. No fee. Media: oil, 
sculpture and prints. Jury. Cash prizes. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits: Feb. 23. For in- 
formation write: Carl Ringius, Sec., Box 204, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


HONOLULU ARTISTS ANNUAL, March 6-31, 
Honolulu Academy of Arts. Open to all resi- 
dents of the islands. All media. Fee $5. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Last date for arrival of exhibits: 
March 2. For information write: Madge Ten- 
nent, President, Association of Honolulu Art- 


ists, Honolulu Academy of Arts, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


THE MIDWESTERN ARTISTS EXHIBITION 
1940, Feb. 4-25, at the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute, Kansas City, Mo. Open to all who 
consider themselves Midwesterners. Media: paint- 
ing, sculpture, watercolor, pastel, graphic arts. 
Jury. Nine cash prizes totalling $360, two of 
them purchase prizes (in watercolor and print 
classes). Last day for return of entry cards 
Jan. 22; for arrival of exhibits, Jan. 22. For 
full information address: Keith Martin, Direc- 
tor, Kansas City Art Institute, 4415 Warwick 
Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Madison, Wis. 


MADISON ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION, Feb. 11 to 
March 2, at Madison Free Library, Madison, 
Wis. Open to artists of Madison and vicinity. 
All media. $125 in prizes. 50c fee to non- 
members of Madison Art Association. Jury. Last 
date for receiving entries: Feb. 9. For infor- 
mation and entry cards address: Mr. W. Ste- 
chow, 2210 Monroe St., Madison, Wis. 


Mt. Airy, Georgia 

SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS ROTARY, opens 
March 1 for 15 months of circuiting. Open 
to all printmakers. Fee: $3 membership. Jury. 
Awards: $250 in prizes, and a presentation 
print (by Louis C. Rosenberg) to all mem- 
bers. All print media. Last date for receiving 
entries: Feb. 10. For information write: Frank 
Hartley Anderson, Secretary of Southern Print- 
makers Society, Mountain Hall, Mt. Airy. 
Georgia. 


New York, N. Y. 


BLACK AND WHITE SECTION OF THE 11}th 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN, scheduled for “early 
this season”’ at the Fine Arts Building, 215 
W. 57th St.. New York City. All print and 
drawing media. Open to all artists. Jury. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits: Jan. 20. For in- 
formation, address: Print Committee, Nation- 
al Academy of Design, 215 W. 57th St., New 
York City. 


COMBINED EXHIBITION OF NEW YORK 
WATERCOLOR CLUB & AMERICAN WATER- 
COLOR SOCIETY, Feb. 9-25, at American Fine 
Arts Building, New York. Open to all artists. 
Media: watercolor and pastel. Fee $1 for non- 
members. Jury of selection. $500 in cash prizes. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits: Feb. 1. For 
information and entry blanks, write: Exhibition 
Sec., New York Watercolor Club, 215 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 
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Oakland, Calif. 

1940 ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINT- 
INGS, Oakland Art Gallery, March 3-31. Media: 
oil. Open to all artists. Jury. Last date for 
receiving entries: Feb. 24. For information and 
entry blanks write: Director, Oakland Art Gal- 
lery; Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN COLOR 
PRINT SOCIETY, Feb. 5 to 24, at the Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Open to all American printmakers. Entrance 
fee 50 cents for two prints. Last date for ar- 
rival of exhibits Jan. 25. Prizes announced 
later. For information address: Exhibition Com- 
mittee, American Color Print Society, care of 
_— Club, 1614 Latimer Street, Philadelphia, 

% 


Portland, Maine 


FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
OILS, WATERCOLORS, AND PASTELS, March 
3-31, L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum. 
No fee. Jury. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. 
Last date for receiving entry cards & exhibits: 
Feb. 17. For cards & information write: Bernice 
Breck, Secretary, Portland Society of Art, 111 
High Street, Portland, Maine. 

Richmond, Va. 


SECOND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS at the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va., 
March 9 to April 21, 1940. Paintings by liv- 
ing Americans (not before shown in Richmond) 
are eligible. Jury. $3,000 purchase awards. Last 
date for receiving entry cards: Feb. 10. Last 
date for receiving exhibits: Feb. 19. For in- 
formation an¢@ entry cards write: Thomas C. 
Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Va. 

Springfield, Mass. 

TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEMBERS’ EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 27 to Feb. 18, at the Smith Art 
Gallery, Springfield, Mass. All media. Cash 
prizes. Open only to members of the Springfield 
Art League (membership, however, is invited). 
Last date for receiving exhibits: Jan. 24. For 
information address: Louise M. Lochridge, Sec- 
retary of Smith Art Gallery, State St., Spring- 


field, Mass. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS, WATER- 
COLORS, PRINTS AND SCULPTURE, April 2 
to May 5, at Philbrook Art Museum, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Open to all artists of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas. Media: 
oil, watercolor, prints and sculpture. Jury of 
selection. Last date for arrival, March 18. For 
entry blanks and information write: Mrs. W. 
Jennings Young, Secretary, Philbrook Art Mu- 
seum, 2727 Rockford Road, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Fortnight in N. Y. 


[Continued from page 19] 


“Earnest Painter of the Dispossessed™ 

The Mitchell Siporin reproduced on page 18 
has been purchased by the Smith College Mu- 
seum from the artist’s one-man show at the 
Downtown Gallery. Siporin and Edward Mill- 
man, young Chicago luminaries, are collaborat- 
ing at the moment on a St. Louis post office 
mural. In the former’s works at the Down- 
town Gallery, Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
Tribune discerned a “curious straining for 
effect,” and thought Siporin “heavily involved 
in the process of mastering a style in easel 
painting,” but he added, that Siporin does 
have both skill and imagination. Burrows 
thought the hopelessness of Siporin’s subjects, 
and his world in general, “a surprising mani- 
festation of appreciation in an artist who has 
just succeeded in knocking down one of the 
choicest plums which have become available 
to artists in a relatively hopeful country.” 

Jerome Klein, however, had nothing but en- 
thusiasm for Siporin whose “realist roots have 
produced extraordinary florescence.” “His 
work,” wrote Klein in the Post, “virtually 
floats in romantic overtones distinguished by 
the vibrato stroke.” And despite this romance, 
the critic notes, “its sensuous richness has 
not been sacrificed by his searching realistic 
observation.” In fact Klein found about all 
that he asks for in art in the work of this 
“earnest painter of the dispossessed.” 


Archipenko’s Fellow W orkers 


“Collective” is the name of a group of art- 
ists of all types who have worked with Alex- 





ander Archipenko. They banded together and 
early this month they had a show at the Pas- 
sedoit Gallery which comprised paintings, 
sculptures, prints by a score of artists from — 
all over the country. It was interesting to note — 
that the maestro’s influence did not result in — 
a host of inside-out scuptures, etc., but in a | 
group of individual styles. The two paintings 
of L. Eggleston of Michigan seemed to have 
excellent promise. R. Caparn’s sculptures of 
a bird and a cat have a taffy-like form that 
is effective, and E. Marron of New Jersey gets 
power in his canvases, while disciplined deli- 
cacy govegns S. H. Sewall’s drawing. There 


were many other worthy pieces in the varied © 
show. 


Oriental Racial Types 


At the same gallery a group of serious por- | 
trait studies, mostly in crayon and sanguine - 
by Lily Smulders are now on view, until Jan. 7 
27. These character studies are done with an_ 
intensity of feeling for poignant character 
which Miss Smulders observed in her travels 
through the Orient. A Dutch woman who pre- | 
viously practiced law in these eastern places 
—in Bali, Sumatra, Java and Japan—Miss ” 
Smulders devotes all her time now to her art. 
Though her drawing is tight, and avoids any 
interpolations on natural appearances, it is 
finely and psychologically sensitive. 


Briefer Notes 


Here are some interesting Picasso show 
figures: total attendance, Nov. 15-Jan. 7 (54 
days), 99,503. Record day, Sunday, Nov. 26 — 
with 4,694 attending. Putters-off-till-last-day 
(Sat. Jan. 6): 4,107. Van Gogh still holds 
the record, though. His first showing at the ™ 
Modern Nov. 5, 1935-Jan. 5, 1936 (60 days) © 
totaled 123,339 visitors. Then a year and a 
half later 19,002 more saw his works at the’ 
second showing. 


John Baur, curator of paintings in the Brook- 
lyn Museum, doing months of research on7 
the Eastman Johnson show now open there, 
has doubled the known works of that genre: 


artist to 400. One quarter of them are in his 
show. 


Rinaldo Cuneo Dies 


Word comes from California that Rinaldo’ 
Cuneo died early this month in San Francisco 
at the age of 59. An account of this colorf 
individual’s life will appear in the next issue 
of Tue Art Dicer. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
The rate for Classified Advertising is 10¢ 


per word, per insertion; minimum char, 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, int 
tial and whole number is counted as one wor 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for fi 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing own — | with low price for ma 
terials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 
New York. 


OIL PAINTINGS CLEANED, Relined, 5 
stored to original beauty in our studio or an 
where; 23 years’ personal experience. CHAPEL 
— STUDIOS, 101 West 77th St., ENdicott)) 
-5612. 


CATALOGUE NOW READY describing 
newest and finest in artists’ materials 
studio equipment. Write for “Copy A 40,’ B. H. 
A. C. Friedrichs, 140 Sullivan Street, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled pron 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, ! 

rate prices. Samples and prices Surcenhit up 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Thin 
Ave., New York City. 


The Art Digest 





